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For the Woman’s Journal. 
ROCK-A-BY SONG. 


BY CLARENCE LELAND MILLER. 





Hush, my winsome wee one, ‘tis time to go 
to sleep, 
Overhead the planets eterna) vigil keep; 
Naught is there to trouble or waken thee to. 
night, 
Silent is the even, secure from all affright ; 
Hasten to the slumber isle 
Full of poppy bloom, 
Where the breezes will beguile 
Thee with rose perfume. 
By-o, by-o, baby mine. 


Rest, my little birdling, all in thy downy 
bed, 
Tight I’ve tucked the blanket around thy 
tiny head; 
Close those eyes of azure securely as I bid, 
Spread thy little paddies along thy long- 
lashed lid ; 
Hasten to the slumber isle 
Full of poppy bloom, 
Where the breezes will beguile 
The with rose perfume. 
By-o, by-o, baby mine. 


Sleep, my baby precious, all thro’ the mirky 
night; 
When the sun arisés with flush of morning 
light, 
Thou shalt waken with it to hear the robins 
sing, ; 
First within the tree-tops and then upon the 
wing; 
Hasten to the slumber isle 
Full of poppy bloom, 
Where the breezes will beguile 
Thee with rose perfume. 
By-o, by-o, baby mine. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The cowardly attempt to assassinate the 
President at his Buffalo reception is like- 
ly to prove a failure. The fanatic is un- 
der arrest, and every effort will be made 
to unearth the fact of a conspiracy, if 
there be one. Meanwhile, more stringent 
laws should be enacted against public ad- 
vocacy of violence and murder by unbal- 
anced agitators. 





It is a far cry from Adam to Czolgosz; 
both attempted to shift the responsibility 
for their wrong-doing and their undoing 
upon a woman. Itiseverthus! If every 
political event is ascribed in whole or in 





part to a woman, women should be made 
responsible by being enabled to vote like 
other citizens. 


- 





Emma Goldman emphatically denies 
having had any knowledge of or participa- 
tion in the dastardly attempt to assassi- 
nate President McKinley. In the absence 
of any evidence of complicity, she is en- 
titled to the benefit of her disclaimer. 
Meanwhile, it is gratifying to recall the 
fact that she has spoken in bitter opposi- 
tion to woman suffrage, or indeed to any 
suffrage whatever. The anarchists are 
opposed to voting and to every form of 
representative government. 





— > 





Meanwhile, as Rev. Anna H. Shaw well 
said at the Suffrage Conference: 


The best remedy to be applied is justice 
to woman, the mother of the race, in all 
the relations of life, beginning with her 
emancipation in government. Free men 
born of free mothers will never be an- 
archists. So long as we tolerate in the 
home the subjection of woman to man 
and in the government the same condi- 
tion, so long will anarchy exist in the 
world. 





The appearance of organized bodies of 
working women was a notable feature of 
the Labor Day parade in Denver and Chi- 
cago. In Denver the garment workers 
had nearly 100 women in nicely decorated 
carriages, drawn by horses. The barbers 
gallantly provided a carriage for the two 
barbers of the gentler sex, Miss Liddie 
Riedel and Miss Nina Clements. The re- 
tail clerks had as many carriages as other 
unions, with quartets of smiling women 
cierks in each. The women emphasized 
their desire to be seen in the Labor Day 
parade, and women will now be a factor 
in all future demonstrations, In Chicago, 
one division was marshaled by Miss Ellen 
Lindstrom and her assistant, Miss Lida 
Swanson, both on horses. The division 
was composed of men and women custom 
clothing workers and the Women’s Union 
Label League. The thousand or more 
women composing it rode in sixty car- 
riages. Many of the girls carried roses, 
and threw them into the crowd. Miss 
Lindstrom had the unique distinction of 
being the only woman walking delegate 
in America, and her appearance on horse- 
back as a marshal, covered with badges 
and decorations denoting her rank, added 
a new feature to this year’s demonstra- 
tion which was appreciated by the 
crowds. 





——— ? = 


The Boston Floating Hospital made its 
last trip on Sept. 11. This has been the 
longest and most successful season of this 
life-saving charity, and a larger number ot 
children than ever before have been 
benefited. 





> —-— 





Miss Judith Ellen Foster, of the Na- 
tional Republican League, in brilliant 
health and vigorous as ever, came in one 
day and talked politics with the wise 
young chairman of the Massachusetts W. 
S. A. and Miss Turner. Mrs. Foster has 
been staying at the Nottingham, and 
thought nothing of walking out to Har- 
vard College, and then on to Mt. Auburn. 


=_-—-_ 





The return of Mr. and Mrs, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison from their European tour will be 
welcome news to New England suffragists. 
They will be greeted with warm affection 
and regard by every lover of liberty and 
justice. 

-_--— 

Last Wednesday over 800 schools 
opened in Boston, to receive 90,000 pupils, 
for whom 2000 teachers are employed. It 
is estimated that there are over 100,000 in 
this city of school age, of which number 
20,000 are in parochial and private schools, 
At the close of the schools last June, the 
total number of registered pupils in the 
public schools was 91,796, while the aver- 
age attendance during the year was 71,747. 
Of the total registration for the year 46,- 
933 were boys, and 44,863 were girls, and 
of the total number 44,500 were in the 
grammar and 34,405 in the primary grades. 
In addition to three new high school 
buildings and several new grammar and 
primary buildings, forty-three portable 
school houses have been provided to ac- 
commodate the increasing number of pu- 
pils. In all of the high schools except- 
ing the Latin, Mechanic Arts, High and 
Normal schools, the system of elective 
studies will be inaugurated. This is an 
advanced step in high school education in 
this city. The course was prepared by 
Supt. Seaver. 





NATIONAL-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 


The National American Woman Suffrage 
Conference opened Monday afternoon in 
the banquet hall of Buffalo Convention 
Hall, with the president of the National 
Association, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
presiding. 

The suffragists were welcomed on be- 
half of the city and the Exposition man 
agers by Mayor Diehl. After extending a 
hearty welcome to one of the most pro- 
gressive cities in the world, where they 
may witness the advancement made by 
civilization during the last century, the 
Mayor expressed appreciation of the influ- 
ence of woman in the world’s affairs. He 
said that there is no man who holds an 
important position in the city or State or 
even in the commercial world who does 
not consult his wife in regard to his 
affairs. His Honor does, and so do the 
majority of the citizens of the United 
States. The educated brain, whether in 
woman or in man, should be shown in 
matters of business and of the State. 

**‘Woman,”’ said he, “has played an im- 
portant part in the advancement made 
during the century, as displayed at the 
Pan-American Exposition, 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. McGowan, of the 
committee on clubs and organizations of 
the board of women managers of the Ex- 
position, welcomed the visitors on behalf 
of the organizations of Buffalo, and said 
she hoped that they would derive a great- 
er incentive for the promotion of woman’s 
cause from their visit to the city. 

In response for the suffragists, Mrs. 
Catt spoke at length on the benefits re- 
ceived from a great exposition like the 
Pan-American, and said that the ideas 
that have been advanced at the numerous 
conventions that have been held here dur- 
ing the Exposition were fully as impor- 
tant are those shown in commercial prog- 
ress in the Exposition exhibits. She then 
spoke of the evolution which women have 
undergone as public speakers. Years ago 
they were received with rotten eggs; later 
they were shown a little more respect, 
and were showered with good eggs; but 
now they are received by mayors, sena- 
tors, and the most prominent people, with 
large and intelligent audiences. She then 
introduced the speakers, who discussed 
the question whether the enfranchisement 
of women would advance the progress of 
civilization and in what manner. 


Mrs, Oreola W. Haskell, of Brooklyn, 
argued that it would develop the higher 
womanhood of women. She said: 


Practically, in former times, there was 
no womanhood, only wifehood and moth- 
erhood, which comprised all of woman’s 
characteristics and possibilities. Since 
the advent of the woman’s movement, 
which swept across the century, the term 
‘twomanhood”’ has gained meaning. Its 
synonyms now are individuality, charac- 
ter, and it stands forth an end in itself, 
with wifehood and motherhood as means 
toward its perfecting. It is as broad, as 
high, as deep as manhood. It means the 
fostering of every virtue, the accomplish- 
ment of every duty, the unfolding of every 
talent, the grasping of every opportunity, 
the kindling of every inspiration, and the 
acquiring of every liberty. 

The two most general effects of the en- 
franchisement of woman will be the 
steady acquisition of breadth and strength 
of character, the two qualities in which 
she is most deficient. While education 
frees and enriches and, to a great extent, 
broadens, if the after-life of the student is 
narrow, the process is arrested. Even if 
the circle of activity includes an industry 
or a profession, one-sidedness is often in- 
duced by the necessity for specializing 
along certain lines. But in politics the 
city leads to the State, the State to the 
nation, the nation to the world. Interest 
growing up through those channels cul- 
minates in love of all mankind, the broad- 
est secular affection of which the soul is 
capable. 

The strengthening of character is equal- 
ly obvious, since responsibility and self- 
reliance are natural consequences of 
power. For, if to personal or domestic 
accountability, if to professional or re- 
ligious obligations, are added the duties 
of citizenship, a wgman is developed who 
is fitted to cope with all aspects of life in 
the community. 

The disciplinary influence of political 
duties upon woman will be powerful. 
Most women live above or aside from the 
world, steeped in religion, fancy, frivolity, 
or apathy. An interest in government 
will combine a knowledge of high princi- 
ples with applications to every-day life, 
and will tend to make practical the part 
of the community who are least so. The 
effort of collecting facts te form an intel- 
ligent judgment, of acquiring the knowl- 
edge of human nature necessary to the 
voter, and the opportunity of formulating 
an opinion by personal observation and 
experience—all! these cannot fail to benefit 
and instruct our women. Nor are only 
the sterner qualities to be acquired. Sym- 





pathy, that most womanly of all traits, 
must be augmented; sympathy with the 
husband along lines hitherto unintelligi- 
ble, sympathy with the son who aspires 
politically, with the children whose life 
outside the home will then be under the 
direct influence of motherhood; sympathy 
with the fellow-being whose philanthropy 
or industrial condition can be furthered 
and bettered by law; sympathy with the 
political economist, the social reformer, 
the statesman, and the ruler. 

But, perhaps, the greatest effect of all 
will be the tendency of political duties to 
awaken expression. Emerson says: ‘We 
but half express ourselves, and are 
ashamed of that divine idea which each 
represents.’’ The dividing line between 
mediocrity and genius is often expression, 
Woman has in allages been taught repres- 
sion, except emotionally. What she must 
learn is expression. Since the ballot has 
been defined as but an effective method of 
expressing opinion, woman will have an- 
other field wherein she can give vent to 
her hopes and ideas, 

If, then, our age stands for intelligence, 
and not ignorance, for the rounding out 
of character into a perfect whole, for the 
highest womanhood that can be devel- 
oped, then the portals of the city and the 
State must be thrown open to woman that 
she may aspire to the greatest that her 
country has to offer. 


Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, of Massachu- 
setts, explained how the enfranchisement 
of women would tend to develop higher 
manhood in men. He said: 


WOMEN’S DISFRANCHISEMENT DEGRADES 
MEN. 


Every one admits, in theory, in free 
America that no class of men can be safe- 
ly entrusted with irresponsible power over 
any other class; that its exercise brutalizes 
the superior and degrades the inferior; 
that political equality is the only guaran- 
tee of social justice. Is there any reason 
why the same principle does not apply to 
the relations between men and women? 
If class legislation has proved so injurious 
to the character of men, how can it be less 
injurious when exercised upon women? 

As a matter of fact it is even more inju- 
rious. For the popular conception of 
woman’s inferiority degrades the home, 
which is the nursery of human character. 
A man’s character is the joint result of 
heredity and environment. If he has been 
born and reared in an atmosphere of 
equality, in a family where husband and 
wife are equals, living in a noble and life- 
long partnership, with reciprocal rights 
and duties, he will respect his mother, 
and in doing so will learn to respect in 
after life his sister, his wife, his daughter, 
and all other women, Justin proportion 
as his home has been tainted with the 
false idea of masculine supremacy and 
feminine subjection, the boy will become 
imbued with the arrogance of sex, and 


will regard women as made for his con- ! 


venience and the service of the male sex. 

Of all forms of aristocracy, sex aristoc- 
racy is the wickedest. Of all despotisms 
that have afflicted the human race, domes 
tic despotism is the worst. For ‘“‘the child 
is father of the man.’’ Character is 
shaped for good or evil early in life. Yet 
in this so-called ‘‘republican’’ State and 
nation we are still too often cursed with a 
monarchical family, based upon the old 
English common law, where the husband 
assumes to be the sole head of the family 
and to rule his wife and children by divine 
right. No wonder that men so perverted 
from their cradles try to overreach and 
oppress their fellow-men! The atmos- 
phere of tyranny breathed in the home is 
transferred to all social habits; it poisons 
the relations of capital and labor, and 
gives rise to strikes and lockouts, to wars 
of conquest and aggression, to family 
quarrels and divorces, to the oppression 
of wives, to the mismanagement and neg- 
lect of children, to the half-paid labor of 
women and the horrible evil of prostitu- 
tion. For, as Maria Edgeworth has well 
said, ‘“‘If women were not weak, men 
would not be wicked.’ - 

Now we are all creatures of habit. We 
accept the opinions and prejudices of our 
fellows. So long as women are classed as 
inferiors, incapable of forming and ex- 
pressing an opinion worth counting upon 
the most important public questions, so 
long men will acquire and exercise the 
habit of domination and women will ac- 
cept their servile position as a part of the 
order of nature. 

But woman’s subjection is not the order 
of nature. In none of the inferior ani- 
mals is the female thustreated. Equality 
is the rule in the relation of the sexes 
throughout the entire animated creation 
except among human beings. And just 
in proportion as men become high-minded, 
educated and enlightened, the habit of 
domination disappears. 

Slavery is a world-wide fact. It is as 
old as history. But it is not confined to 
the relation of men and women. It has 
existed equally in the relation of man with 
his fellow-man. As Cowper truly says: 


Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 


Therefore in this democratic republic, 
where, in theory, all men are created 
equal, endowed by their creator with in- 
alienable rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, and with the right 
to take part in their own government, 


(Concluded on page 296.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. C, A. SEVERANCE, wife of a well- 
known lawyer, and prominent in sociaj 
circles of St. Paul, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed a special police officer and given 
authority to arrest malefactors. Mrs. Sev- 
erance will use her authority to enforce 
the laws of the Humane Society, in which 
she is an active worker. 

Miss CLARA RicHARDs, of Warrens-. 
burgh, N. Y., and her sister, Mrs. Row- 
land C, Kellogg, of Elizabethtown, have 
just given to the town of Warrensburgh a 
fine free library and reading room with 
provision for perpetual care—to be known 
as the Richards Library. 

Mrs, AMELIA GERE MASON will follow 
her ‘‘Women of the French Salons,” is- 
sued by the Century Company a few years 
ago, with a new book this autumn, ‘‘Wo- 
man in the Golden Ages,’’ containing 
chapters on ‘‘Woman in Greek Poetry,”’ 
“Sappho,” and the ‘First Woman’s Club,” 
the ‘*‘New’ Woman of Old Rome,” etc. 

KATHRYN TYNAN, the Irish writer, is 
Mrs. Hinkson by marriage. She was born 
at Dublin forty years ago. At twenty- 
five Miss Tynan published her first vol- 
ume of verse, having then been writing 
for eight years. Since then several vol- 
umes of her verse have been printed, as 
well as some ten fictions. Mr. D. A. 
Hinkson is also the author cf several 
novels of Irish life. ; 

Miss HENRIETTA AIKEN KELLY, who 
has been appointed by Governor M. B. 
McSweeney Commissioner of Silk Culture 
in South Carolina, is well qualified for 
the position. During six years’ residence 
abroad she has made a thorough study of 
silk culture with a view to establishing a 
new industry in her native State. The 
commission given by the Governor is to 
present a scientific and practical exhibit 
of silk culture at the Exposition in 
Charleston next spring. 

Miss BELLE KEARNEY spoke by invi- 
tation in the Ohio Penitentiary Sunday 
morning, August i8. Nineteen hundred 
men, and twenty-five women are confined 
there. In addition to the resident audi- 
ence, five hundred visitors crowded the 
galleries and platform. Miss Kearney 
took the text ‘‘Present your bodies a liv- 
ing sacrifice,’ etc. She enlarged upon the 
effects of alcohol and tobacco on the 
human system; her subject was presented 
in such an attractive manner that all were 
interested. 

Mrs. ISsABELLA Brirp BisHop, the great 
traveller and author, has offered herself 
to the Bishop of Calcutta for mission 
work in India. When she began her ex- 
tensive travels Mrs. Bishop was a decided 
opponent of missions, but has been com- 
pletely converted by her visits to mission 
lands, until now she proposes to become 
a missionary herself! She has visited 
more mission fields and stations in many 
lands and of all religious bodies than any 
other person. It is supposed she will be 
self sustaining in her missionary work. 

MATILDA SERAO, the Italian novelist, 
will travel in Scotland this fall} in com- 
pany with M. and Mme, Zola, after which, 
if her plans mature, she anticipates a visit 
to the United States, and it is probable 
that she will be accompanied by the Zo- 
las. Matilda Serao is, in private life, the 
wife of Edouard Scarfoglio, a Neapolitan 
journalist, editor and proprietor of the 
Mattini di Napoli, to whose columns she 
herself is a contributor. She was born at 
Patras, (jreece, in 1857. Her father was 
a journalist and a political exile. She has 
been in newspaper work in Rome and 
Naples for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. She has written many novels and 
short stories, but ‘‘The Land of Cock- 
ayne,”’ recently published by the Harpers, 
is her introduction to American readers. 


Mrs. Harriet TAYLOR Upton con- 
tributed to the Buffalo Courier of Sept. 8, 
a very entertaining article on the person- 
ality and domestic traits of Miss Susan B. 
Anthony and Rev. Anna H. Shaw. An 
intimation of a holiday for Miss Shaw is 
given by Mrs. Upton, who says: ‘ Her 
whole life she has supported or cared for 
members of her family. Often not approv- 
ing of the opinions of these friends she 
has still stood by them as a strong, faith- 
ful parent. She has always been giving 
of her thought, her nerve, her money, and 
now her friends are urging her to care for 
herself, and to cease to give but to take. 
With this end in view, she is planning a 
trip to the West Indies and South Ameri- 
can countries, and hopes some of the latter 
will hold off their revolutions long enough 
to let her land and look about.” 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


The mothers who are to-day in the po- 
sition of having grown-up daughters, say 
“things were very different when we 
were girls;’? they agree that there never 
has been a time in which the difference of 
“things’’—presumably social ordinances, 
points of view, possibilities of independ- 
ence, manners and customs, and the like 
—between one generation and another 
was so great. This may be so. At the 
same time the mothers’ have not had 
much opportunity of judging, for this is 
their only experience of seeing the change 
from one generation to another, since this 
is the only time in which they themselves 
have moved on from youth to middle age. 

“Why, look you!”’ cries the amazed and 
bewildered mother who, having turned a 
corner, sees stretching before her an en- 
tirely unknown and not very pleasant as- 
pect of the road along which she is travel- 
ling. ‘‘Here is a point of view that no 
one else has ever beheld before!’ But the 
truth is that every mother in each suc- 
ceeding generation, arrived at that same 
stage, has always beheld it. But it is of 
no good her trying to make those who 
follow her see it, too; it is ordained that 
to them it must remain invisible until, at 
the appointed time, they turn that same 
corner themselves. 

The words which head this article em- 
body one of the most arduous problems 
we are called upon to face. Some of us 
face it consciously, others unconsciously; 
some from luck, and others by good in- 
tention, succeed in solving it. Of these 
we need not speak—of those happy moth- 
ers and daughters whose intercourse has 
no history, to whom it has been given to 
understand all that most blessed relation 
may mean of joy, of sympathy, of com- 
panionship. We are now considering 
those to whom that knowledge has not 
been vouchsafed, those who fail lament- 
ably in solving the problem, 

The onus of this failure, however, does 
not, I believe, lie upon the younger gener- 
ation. Whenthe problem is not satisfac- 
torily dealt with, when the deposit of in- 
numerable small mistakes on both sides 
has piled itself up until it has become 
consolidated into an almost insuperable 
barrier, I believe that the greater part of 
that deplorable result may be laid at the 
door of the parents, simply because they 
have generally been twice as long in the 
world as their children, and that they are 
therefore in full possession of a ripened 
judgment and experience at a time when 
those who follow them have not yet ac- 
quired much of either, The difficulty is 
generally recognized to be greater between 
parents and children of the same sex, 
from the obvious reason that people 
bound to go along the same path must 
get more or less in each other’s way. And 
this is much more likely to happen with 
mothers and daughters than with fathers 

and sons, from the fact that men go out 
into the world to make their livelihood, 
and are therefore not doomed to the fric- 
tion of constant companionship. On the 
whole, the mother has less opportunity of 
friction, in America and England at any 
rate, with a son than with a daughter. 
The son is a great deal more away from 
home than his sisters, thanks to our plan 
of sending him from our surveillance dur- 
ing the most impressionable and plastic 
years of his life. He is treated, when at 
home for the holidays, as though he were 
a privileged being, to whom the ordinary 
rules of behavior do not apply. His pec- 
cadilloes are of adifferent kind from those 
of his sisters; he is judged by a different 
standard; the burthen of his mother’s ex- 
asperation is carried by her on another 
shoulder, which relieves the strain. When 
her daughter does something which de- 
parts from the mother’s habitual stand- 
ard, that departure cannot be justified by 
the fact that she is of a different, mysteri- 
ously interesting sex. It is often on quite 
minor points of difference from what the 
mother has become accustomed to take 
for granted, that the foundation of the 
permanent divergence, the permanent ill- 
feeling, may be laid, which casts a secret 
shadow over so many homes—how many 
is, unfortunately, not a:subject that can 
be ascertained by statistics. The result, 
however, of observation, is generally to 
make us feel that the instances are rare 
in which there is not a certain amount of 
what may be called affectionate friction. 
lam speaking now of those mothers and 
daughters who have not to share with one 
anvther the pressure of want, whose pos- 
sible privations may be of luxuries only— 
almost as souring, perhaps, to certain na- 
tures not nobly schooled. I am speaking 
of homes in which the women of the fam- 
ily have not each a separate, compulsory 
bread-winning occupation, but have in- 
stead an equally compulsory portion of 
inadequately filled leisure; homes of 


which the inmates have means to pursue 
any branch of frivolity or study that may 
appeal to them, and whose choice of occu- 
pation, therefore, determined not by ne- 
cessity but by inclination, is at the mercy 
of caprice or of mistaken aptitudes. What 





are the chances that the family inter- 
course under these conditions will be en- 
tirely satisfactory? Let us assume for the 
purpose of argument that one out of every 
two homes makes a success of the situa- 
tiop, and then let us leave, as we have 
said before, these happy homes out of the 
question, Let us see whether any reason 
and any remedy can be found for the un- 
satisfactory relations between muothers 
and daughters which meet us at every 
turn. One of the great difficulties is that 
the sufferers are at first not conscious 
that they are facing any difficulty at all. 
They go on the principle, “take care of 
the friends and the relations will take 
care of themselves,’ not realizing that 
perfect smoothness of family intercourse 
can be obtained only by incessant watch- 
fulness, by deliberate and sustained effort. 
Most people who do not ‘‘get on,’’ accord- 
ing to the phrase, with members of their 
family, seek the remedy—if they do seek 
one at all, and do not confine themselves 
to complaint—in an absolutely wrong di- 
rection, and are about as likely to cure 
the evil as if they tried to heal a broken 
leg with the remedies suitable for scarlet 
fever. 

The way to deal sanely with this ques- 
tion is to look at it not solely and senti- 
mentally in the aspect of mother and 
child, but of two human beings, each 
looking at life exclusively fromgher own 
point of view, and feeling an unconscious 
resentment against the other for not see- 
ing it in the same light. The daughter 
cannot reasonably be expected to guess at 
the mother’s point of view; the mother 
ought to be more able to recognize the 
daughter’s, but she is commonly too busy 
looking at her own. It is not at alla 
foregone conclusion that two average 
grown-up persons of the same sex will be 
able to live happily under the same roof, 
arrived at the time when their lives, re- 
spectively widening, have different and 
specific necessities. When between two 
such people the grown-up and final devel- 
opments of aptitude and occupation have 
been in the same direction, when they 
have sympathy of tastes added to the 
daily community of interest, unimpaired 
by unfavorable manifestations on one side 
or the other, then, and not otherwise, it 
may be possible for two members of the 
same family and the same sex to live to- 
gether as the years go on, and derive 
from that prolonged companionship an 
ever-increasing, solidly founded happi- 
ness, But saying this, I postulate a great 
deal. For two average women, equipped 
with an average share, and no more, of 
abnegation, of self-control, of tact, of 
kindness, of sympathy, are bound, if 
thrown together constantly, to find diffi- 
culties in the path. This is probably why 
the stepmother of fiction is always pre- 
sented in a lurid light. It is taken for 
granted by the experience of ages that it 
is impossible for an older and a younger 
woman to live togetherin harmony unless 
helped by having the tie of so-called 
‘natural’ affection between them; that 
is, the tie of instinctive and unreasoning 
sympathy that often, although not invari- 
ably, exists between blood relations. But 
that link is not nearly so strong as it is 
conventionally supposed to be, and the 
real mother, too blindly depending upon 
it, may find that it gives way suddenly at 
the critical moment.—Florence Bell in 
Monthly Review. 





MUSICAL MATTERS. 


The laying of the corner stone ‘of the 
new concert hall of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music on Aug. 17, marks a 
climax in the unique career of a woman as 
well as in the development of a unique 
institution. The latter is unique in that 
from the inception of the idea, through 
all stages of its growth to its final evolu- 
tion into one of the most ambitious edu- 
cational institutions in this country owned 
and controlled by private capital, it has 
been essentially the work of an individ- 
ual, Miss Clara Baur, who modestly signs 
herself, Directress of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, is a retiring but ener- 
getic little woman who came to this coun- 
try from Germany something over fifty 
years ago. She established herself in Cin- 
cinnati and began to give lessons in sing- 
ing. She had few friends and no capital 
but her education and a resolute deter- 
mination. She meant to build up a com- 
plete institution that would take first rank 
with the finest endowed conservatories in 
America. And this she has done. Even 
in matters of detail the institution in its 
newest state will be the exact expression 
of many of her unchanged early ideals. 
Especially is this true of the music hall 
for which the stone has just been laid. 
Heretofore it has been necessary to give 
the large recitals of the school in public 
halls. The seating capacity of this new 
hall will be six hundred. A large dormi- 
tory will also be built in connection with 
the handsome oid residence which Miss 
Baur has recently purchased, and the 
whole will cost not less than one hundred 





thousand dollars, All of this is the prop- 
erty and represents the labor and savings 
of one woman, and is the realization of 
one woman’s ideals. 

The Moody-Manners Opera Company of 
London, Eng., announce that they will 
give two prizes of £250 each, together with 
10 per cent. of all net profits made by the 
Company, for the two best original operas 
submitted in competition, and arising out 
of their sale or representation, such profits 
to be arrived at and paid at the end of 
each season. One prize must be com- 
peted for by British subjects only, the 
other by non-British subjects only. In- 
formation regarding this prize offer can 
be obtained by sending a directed and 
stamped envelope to C. Manners, 44 Ber- 
wick Street, Oxford Street, London, W., 
England. 





HONORS FOR A WOMAN MISSIONARY. 

King Edward VII has conferred on Miss 
Abbie G. Chapin, of the American Board 
Mission in Peking, the Royal Red Cross 
decoration, for services rendered in the 
International Hospital during the siege of 
Peking. 





SUFFRAGE LITERATURE AT FAIRS AND 
MEETINGS. 


The season is now at hand when fairs 
and out-door meetings abound. What is 
the best way to distribute suffrage litera- 
ture at such places? 

The inquiry includes two, 1. What to 
distribute? and 2, How to distribute it? 
While all suffrage literature seems appro- 
priate for such occasions, a just discrimi- 
nation in favor of certain lines of litera- 
ture for certain occasions is best, and in- 
sures success in making an impression 
upon the minds of the people. 

The mere handing out of leaflets to 
those passing by will often bring discour- 
agement attendant upon seeing many of 
them thrown carelessly aside, especially 
by men and boys. Most of them would be 
carefully carried home, read, and dis- 
cussed there, if given in connection with 
a newspaper. Let there be of suffrage 
papers, no stint—notably the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, the Woman's Column, the Wo- 
man’s Tribune, Western Womanhood and 
the Woman's Standard, If every woman 
suffrage paper would issue a large extra 
edition each year, specially gotten up for 
gratuitous distribution at fairs, it would 
be the best advertisement it could have, 
and a great help to the woman suffrage 
cause. Have all the suffrage papers well 
interlarded with leaflets. 

Send to the Leaflet Department, Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass., for 
suffrage literature. These leaflets are sold 
at cost for distribution. If you wish to 
make sales it is an easy matter to have a 
case of attractive books and pamphlets 
selected from the list of publications for 
sale at the WomaAn’s JOURNAL Office, 3 
Park Street, Boston, Mass., such as ‘‘The 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker,’’ ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage and the Commonwealth,”’ ‘‘Mr. Lex,” 
or ‘*The Tragedy of a Widow’s Third.” 

The easiest way to distribute literature 
gratuitously is simply to hand it to peo- 
ple from the piles of leaflets; but it is not 
always the best or the most successful 
way. Some work done in advance will 
bring its own reward. Sort the leaflets 
and put together three or four of the dif- 
ferent kinds. Make them attractive by 
tying around them some narrow yellow 
ribbon. This gives them a dainty look, 
and makes them easier to carry. 

Now, as to the manner of giving: It 
must be done with such care that the re- 
cipients will feel that a favor is being con- 
ferred upon them, and will appreciate it 
accordingly. It can be done in connec- 
tion with a refreshment stand or dining 
hall, and can be given from the cash coun- 
ter, but not by the cashier. Some one 
who is quick to discern character, or is 
well acquainted with the people, and who 
is not easily tired, should have charge of 
a handsomely decorated basket, in which 
the literature is neatly arranged, with a 
reserve from which to supply the basket 
as itis emptied. If a check-stand is util- 
ized, either present the literature with 
the packages as they are returned, or tie 
the leatlets to them by their ribbon. In 
every case let there be a sufficient force to 
relieve those in charge of this work often 
enough to save them from becoming so 
weary that the pleasant smile and courte- 
ous words are no longer possible. 

The booth for such work should be 
made as gay and attractive as possible, so 
that the people will be drawn thither as to 
something worth looking at and admir- 
ing. Do not fail to have some one who 
knows how, ready with a subscription 
book to get subscriptions for the WomMAN’s 
JouRNAL and the Woman’s Column. Send 
for sample copies of woman suffrage pa- 
pers and distribute them. 

In addition to these general directions, 
numberless details which will aid spread- 
ing woman suffrage principles, will sug- 
gest themselves to the minds of those in- 





terested in this most important part of A. Jones, of the San José Woman's Club, 


our work, 


As for our camp in the heart of the req. 


Many years’ experience has proved that | woods, it was arranged this year by Spe- 
woman suffrage, like all other reforms, is | cial permission of the commissioners 
generally defeated by the slum vote of | prior to a transfer of ownership, that the 


cities. It is from the country and rural 
districts that the reform vote must come. 
Therefore it behooves all woman suffra- 
gists to spread their principles among 
farmers and farmers’ wives. The annual 
agricultural fair is the only outing many 
farmers’ wives ever get. Woman suffrage 
clubs raise money to advance their cause. 
In no more effective way can they help 
the cause than by distributing woman 
suffrage literature at fairs and open air 
meetings. A dozen years of painstaking 
and tactful distribution of suffrage litera- 
ture at fairs would help the sentiment and 
vote very much in favor of it. 

Now let every woman suffragist put her 
shoulder to the wheel and do what she 
can for this most important branch of our 
work, Syivia S. VIDETTO, 

Blandford, Mass, 


MORE REAL WOMEN NEEDED. 








It is as necessary for women to regulate 
their lives, as men. No single rule of life 
is more far-reaching than that of old King 
Alfred: ‘‘Eight hours for work, eight 
hours for sleep, and eight hours for recre- 
ation.’’ But six hours of real work will 
accomplish more than eight hours of 
dilly-dallying; six hours of genuine sleep 
are better than eight hours of restless 
dreaming; and six hours of active, whole- 
souled play will do more good than eight 
hours of trivial ‘‘pottering around,”’ Never 
forget that the same elements, in mind 
and physique, that will make you a good 
professional woman, will, if a change 
comes in your career, make you a good 
wife and mother. Physical strength and 
mental alertness are as necessary in the 
home as outside of it. Make yourselfa 
woman, a real woman, not a puppet, or a 
scarecrow. We need more real women, 
more real men, in our twentieth-century 
civilization.—Cynthia Westover Alden in 
the September Success, 





LIFE AMONG CALIFORNIA REDWOODS. 





SEMPERVIRENS’ CAmp, BiG BASIN, } 
CAL., AUG. 14,1901. § 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Echoes from this unique camp have 
been heard wherever the San Francisco 
dailies make their way, for their reporters 
have been its honored guests. Other 
journals in distant parts will also be fa- 
vored with voices from the Redwoods, for 
among the ‘‘Sempervirens’’ are those who 
know how to wield the pen, and they are 
not idle. The Woman's JOURNAL has an 
especial interest in men and women’s 
united work for progress, and will gladly 
spread news of the cause which has united 
the band of enthusiasts, here encamped, 
to celebrate within the borders of the 
promised land its first victory,—a cause of 
national if not of world-wide interest,— 
the preservation of the forest of Sequoia 
Sempervirens, within the region known as 
the Big Basin, near Santa Cruz. 

To distinguish this movement from an- 
other similar rally to secure as a national 
park the Calaveras forest of Sequoia 
Gigantea, I will speak of its origin. Mr. 
A. P. Hill, of San Jose, now our host and 
official photographer, was.refused permis- 
sion to photograph the big trees at Felton, 
a private park near Santa Cruz, Knowing 
of other and greater ‘‘Big Trees’? owned 
by individuals and under private control, 
he raised a voice against such monopoly. 
Mrs. Josephine Clifford McCracken, a 
gifted writer, wrote an appeal to a Santa 
Cruz journal. Thus by the indignation of 
amanand the pen of a woman was the 
seed sown. Immediately it took root; 
other letters appeared in various local 
journals; and in May, 1900, a meeting 
was called at Stanford University to focus 
the sentiment. Delegates from this as- 
sembly came and pitched their tents in 
the heart of the Big Basin to explore it 
and investigate conditions, with a view to 
choosing a tract for a public reservation, 
On May 18, 1900, on this ground, was or- 
ganized the Sempervirens Club. Its mem- 
bers were men and women representing 
the Supervisors of San Francisco, the 
Boards of Trade of San José and Santa 
Cruz, Stanford University, Santa Clara 
College, the State Normal School, the 
Grand Protective Association, and the San 
José Woman’s Club. This Sempervirens 
Club at once opened a campaign of edu- 
cation in which they spread, by voice and 
pen, knowledge of the unique grandeur of 
the trees of this region; of the great de- 
vastation and rapid rate of destruction 
going on; also of the value to science of 
these prehistoric heirlooms; their value 
economically as preservers of the water 
courses; and their value to the urban pop- 
ulation for a park. 

The success which crowned their ef- 
forts is chronicled in an act of Legislature 
passed last winter, providing for the State 
park, Among the women who have been 
efficient by pen and discourse are Mrs. 
Carrie Stevens Walter, and Mrs. Stephen 








Sempervirens Club might hold high jinks 
with entire freedom of the forest on the 
spot where they first organized. Whey 
we arrived, the camp was already made 
and the supplies on the spot; the baggage 
went ahead; and the first of the halr- 
dozen coaches that ascended the moun. 
tain, winding among the picturesque 
passes of the summit, and descending to 
the groves by the water courses, conveyed 
the cook and caterer with his sable force: 
so that by the time the party had alighted, 
chosen tents, unpacked baggage, filled 
straw ticks, and received their allotment 
of tent furniture, consisting of a bench, a 
bucket, a bowl, and a lantern, the bugle 
was sounded for supper. 

From an eminence at the last turn of 
the road, where the view of the entire 
camp bursts upon one, the scene is en- 
chanting. White tents scattered in 
groups on either side of the creek, an 
open pavilion dining-room with kitchen 
screened in its rear, and towering around 
and above all, like a mighty fortress, the 
stalwart redwoods and tirs that can only 
be described in the language of poetry, 

The resources of this vast wilderness 
crowd the ten days’ limit of our stay with 
a continual stimulus for exertion appall- 
ing to the tenderfoot. One who cannot 
endure miles of mountain-climbing to 
follow the guide in pursuit of views, longs 
for an air-ship, There is the waterfall, 
the lake, the summit, and the governor's 
camp to visit. The fisherman, the hunter, 
the photographer, the botanist, and the 
berry-picker are all richly repaid for their 
exertions, and the romancers are finding 
material for future volumes in the tales 
of the woodsmen and in the history of the 
isolated mountain-folk—notably of a wo- 
man hermit who has for many years 
worked alone in an isolated clearing. For 
the less ambitious rest-seeker there are 
delightful easy trails. A short walk leads 
to the potrero, an open, grassy area where 
one can find the morning sun before it 
penetrates the camp. Another trail leads 
through a glade carpeted with the leath- 
ery leaves of the madrones, and over- 
arched by their. gnarled branches, the 
fallen leaves in yellow and pink and the 
russet-red and tan of the bark giving a 
color scheme of light autumnal tints. 

Thin sheets of peeled bark scattered on 
the ground give us a writing paper equal 
to birch bark, and when we get fully un- 
der the spell of the madrone grove with 
its rich tropical foliage, the vista suddenly 
opens and a lily pond with cat-tails and 
sedges looms up. Great logs stretch out 
far into the water, and on their mossy 
flanks we sit and gather big yellow lilies, 
Huckleberrying is always in order, for the 
pie-eaters enjoy the double pleasure of a 
delicious dessert and the easy quest of 
culling the abundant fruit from the beau- 
tiful shrubs with their decorative ever- 
green foliage. 

There are times when it is enough not 
to be doing, but to be; to lie in a ham- 
mock and contemplate the ancient worth- 
ies, the millennial redwoods in all their 
varied aspects. To live and have our be- 
ing among them is inspiring. Reverence 
and kinship grow in their presence. Our 
loyalty to the forest waxes so high that 
the sight of lumber mills, tie camps, tan- 
bark heaps, and devastations by fire make 
us rabid on the subject of forest preserva- 
tion. Our crusade would set limits to 
arts and industries that would imperil 
civilization and threaten a return to bar- 
barism. Fancy calling a halt to the lum- 
ber traffic, the manufactures of wood 
pulp, paper-making, celluloid, and what 
not! Wé should have to return to dug- 
outs and cave-dwellings, printing upon 
papyrus or parchment, and as for locomo- 
tion, the era of air-ships would be speed- 
ily precipitated. 


I should not do justice to the company 
if I closed this brief sketch of camp life 
without touching upon the good cheer 


and flow of soul that fail not in a body so 
permeated with a purpose as are the Sem- 
pervirens one and all, from our leaders, 
Mr. and Mrs, A. P. Hill and their bright 
boys, to the merry quartet of colored 
brethren who prepare and serve an abun- 
dant and tempting board. 

An important feature of the daily pro- 
gramme is the evening camp-fire on 4 
slippery rock, At the right of the open 
grove where our tents are pitched, lie sev- 
eral acres of rock exposure, bare except- 
ing for mosses, lichens, and such low 
plants as are common among the first soil- 
makers. The undulating slope of this 
rock would make a glorious winter slide, 
and it serves well our purpose of a fire- 
proof floor and a convenient footing for 
gathered hosts. A betterarena could not 
be devised for our evening social tilts in 
rhyming, repartee, and song. On Sunday 
evening a true Bryant service was held in 
“God’s first temple,’’ which united in one 
spirit members of every and of no denom- 
ination. A colored brother, Elder Jack- 
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son, of Zion’s Church in San Jose, lead 
the service. He is a man who has enjoyed 
educational opportunities at home and 
abroad under the patronage of Henry 
Ward Beecher. It seemed typical of the 
proad spirit of the club that its members, 
ranging from Catholics to Quakers, should 
thus unite in devotions in a spot unconse- 
crated save by the all-pervasive spirit of 
God and by the rare eloquence of one who 
bad come out of bondage. 
HANNA Oris Brun. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


lf you cannot get away to woods and 
fields, study the stars overhead. It will be 
a rare surprise, if you have never done 
this, what refreshment will come to soul 
and mind and body from the very literal 
looking up.— Union Signal. 


The city of Santa Clara, Cal., has been 
presented with a handsome granite drink- 
ing fountain by the local Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. At the dedica- 
tion exercises, Mrs. Charlotte Edholm, 
of Oakland, was the principal speaker. 


In China, says Dr. Ament, little is made 
of denominations. The native Christians 
have denominational names of their own. 
They call Methodists the ‘‘hand-shakers,”’ 
the Presbyterians, the ‘“‘won't-let-women- 
speak-in-meeting society’’; the Baptists, 
the ‘‘bathing society,"’ and the Congrega- 
tionalists, the ‘‘one-man-as-good-as-anoth- 
er society.” 

A great literature, says Tolstoi, arises 
when there is a ‘‘great moral awakening.” 
In considering, for example, the emanci- 
pation period, when the struggle for the 
abolition of serfdom was going on in Rus- 
sia, and the anti-slavery movement was 
active in the United States, we see how 
great a school of writers these crises pro- 
duced, including Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Thoreau, Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, 
Longfellow, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Theodore Parker, and others in America; 
and Dostoyevsky, Turgeneff, Herzen, 
Gogol, Nekrasoff, Nadson, and others in 
Russia. 

A warning to mothers is conveyed in 
the recently reported cases of two chil- 
dren whose illness, diphtheria, was caused 
by playing with toys which had been used 
by a little one who died of the malady 
fifteen years ago. The playthings had 
been put away in an attic trunk, and the 
children had come on them while rum- 
maging there ona rainy day. This empha- 
sizes the fact that every woman who has 
charge of children during a malignant 
sickness bears a responsibility that is im- 
portant. Books and toys used by them 
while sick should be ruthlessly destroyed, 
although it may cause many pangs to see 
the treasured articles burned. 


The burning of negroes at the stake 
certainly puts the perpetrators of such 
fiendish cruelty on a level with the most 
barbarous peoples of the earth. As a 
means of preventing crime, these horrid 
lynching orgies are a demonstrated fail- 
ure. This fact negatives the only possible 
excuse. The problem for the Southern 
whites to master is how to vindicate their 
own civilization. When negroes were 
worth money, in the days of slavery, burn- 
ings at the stake were unheard of, and 
there is little doubt that lynching would 
now give place to lawful means of punish- 
ment if lynching should be made expen- 
sive, so that every man’s pockets might 
be touched who engaged in it.—Philadel- 
phia Record. 

The sinister suggestion of /¢se majesté, 
which came from the lips of Dr. G, Stan- 
ley Hall at the Ashfield dinnér, might 
easily have been met by the assertion that 
the German Emperor does not get the 
public criticism that he and his govern- 
ment deserve. If Dr. Hall has stood by 
the cells of German students who were 
imprisoned for criticising the kaiser, then 
he saw in operation a hideous system for 
the suppression of freespeech. It was an 
unhappy hint for the Worcester educator 
to throw out into American air. No apol- 
ogist for or supporter of any President of 
the United States helps his cause by hold- 
ing up German tyranny to public view, un- 
less his purpose in so doing is to condemn 
it.— Springfield Republican. 

Dr. C. A. Lindsley, of New Haven, sec- 
retary of the Connecticut State Board of 
Health, issues a general warning against 
typhoid danger from infected water. He 
says all public supplies and most private 
wells are liable to contain germs of dis- 
ease. All surface water, not artificially 
purified, may be a vehicle of infection. 
Until the public demands and secures a 
safe way of disposing of sewage, tribute 
of human health and life must be paid, 
except where personal precautions are 
taken, Dr. Lidsley utters a caution against 
“the use of cheap contrivances misnamed 
filters, mere strainers of coarse dirt, quite 
incompetent to exclude micro-organisms, 
dangerous as giving a false sense of secu- 
rity, and in their accumulated filth a 
breeding place for germs.”’ 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of tLe ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies, Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed Deafness - the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 

. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TOGGLES AND THE BEES. 


BY FREDERICK HALL, 











In the beginning Toggles had been very 
much afraid of them, and when he heard 
a “‘buzz-buzz’’ coming nearer and nearer 
to his head, he had wanted to strike with 
his hat or run away into the house. But 
that was when he first came to the farm. 
Grandpa explained to him that the bees 
could hurt him, of course, but they did 
not want to. They were only very busy 
at this time of the year, and did not like 
to be interfered with; and when once 
Toggles had learned that, he and the bees 
became great friends. 

They usually went to work before he 
was up, but sometimes he was awake 
early enough to see the last of them set- 
ting off, and however far he might wander 
during the day, he was almost certain to 
meet some of them flying home with their 
loads or balancing upon the clover blos- 
soms, which grandpa told him they 
‘*tapped”’ in something the same way that 
people tap the maple-trees in the early 
spring. 

After tea, when their busy day was 
over, Toggles would walk down among 
the hives, all so quiet now, with not a 
worker in sight except the little bee sen- 
try pacing back and forth in front of the 
entrance, and it was as interesting as any- 
thing he had ever seen. 

He was not afraid of them any more. 
Except when he was helping grandpa, he 
never wore a ‘‘bee veil,’’ and even then his 
hands were always bare. (:randpa would 
open the hives and show him about them, 
until he could tell what was honey comb 
and what “brood’’ comb, knew ‘‘bee- 
bread,’’ and could pick out at a glance 
the queen with her little train of attend- 
ants, who never left her, and the great 
lazy drones, who did no work at all and 
ate just as much as any other bees. 

When grandpa was somewhere else, he 
would hammer together the little honey- 
boxes, which grandpa paid him ten cents 
a hundred for making. That was fun; 
but when the day was warm and grandpa 
was not watching, it was work, too, and 
to make a hundred boxes took a good 
while, no matter how industriously he 
worked. 

But Toggles was learning much those 
days, so much that when grandpa went 
away to the city, he left the bees partly in 
charge of Toggles, and that is how there 
came to bea story for me to tell you. 

They had been cutting some bits of 
comb from the bottom and sides of the 
hives, where bees ought not to put honey, 
and the hired man said, ‘‘What does he do 
with these?” 

Toggles thought, but could not remem- 
ber. 

‘*Let’s put them down in front of the 
hives,’’ he suggested. ‘Then the bees 
can take the honey in and put it some- 
where else.’’ 

They did it, and the bees went to work 
at once. 

The next day, after dinner, Toggles 
went down among the hives, and the very 
first thing a bee tlew straight in his face 
and stung him right on the end of his 
nose. He had out the stinger in a second 
and rubbed on some ammonia, but it 
seemed such an outrageous thing for a 
bee to do that he put on his veil and went 
back to see, if he could, what was the 


matter. 
A bit of honey in front of one of the 
hives was covered with bees, and all 


around it were bees struggling and fight- 
ing, locked together and rolling over and 
over in the grass. Around at the back 
some others seemed to be trying to get in 
where the cover fitted loosely, and inside 
the buzzing was an angry roar. Toggles 
went from hive to hive, and in several 
there seemed to be trouble. What it all 
meant he could not guess. 

Grandpa came at two o’clock, and driv- 
ing up from the depot Toggles told him 
allabout it. Grandpa did not say much, 
but as soon as he reached home he changed 
his clothes and they went out to the bee- 





yard. Toggles watched him while he 
scraped the honey from in front of the 
hives, stopped up the cracks with bits of 
rags, moved the blocks in front to make 
the entrances smaller, and quite closed 
some of the hives. Then they walked 
over to the honey-house together, 

“What was the matter, -grandpa?”’ 
asked Toggles. 

‘*They were stealing from each other.”’ 

“But what made them steal?” said 
Toggles. 

“I think,”’ he said, “that some little 
boy put some honey down in front of a 
hive, and the bees came out to get it, and 
then the bees from another hive came to 
get it, and the bees from the other hive 
went inside to get more, and then other 
bees did the same things, and by and by 
they were all stealing and fighting.”’ 

‘But, grandpa,”’ exclaimed Toggles, “I 
only did it to help them! I thought it 
would be easier for them.”’ 

**Yes,’’ said grandpa, ‘‘so it was. But 
I’ll tell you something worth while to re- 
member, It isn’t a good thing for bees or 
for boys to have things too easy. Now 
some boys, when they want money, think 
the best way is to go to their mammas or 
their grandpas amd ask for it. Now I 
think it’s a great deal better for them to 
earn it making honey-boxes.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Toggles. ‘So do 
Youth's Companion. 


J, %ams 





HUMOROUS. 


**Resolved,’’ says the young girl grad- 
uate’s essay, ‘“‘that the world is growing 
better.’’ That’s right, young lady; ever 
since the electric fans were put into the 
oftice, 





**Women have no originality—no invent- 
ive genius.”’ 

‘*Nonsense; I have seen my stenographer 
make a memorandum with a hat pin on a 
cake of soap when she had no paper.’’— 
Chicago Record-Herald, 


Citizen —Fifteen dollar charges for mend- 
ing that little hole in this lead pipe? 

Plumber —That’s what I said! 

Citizen—Goodness! You must be get- 
ting pretty near well-enough fixed to give 
away libraries. 


While twenty men sat on a viaduct rail- 
ing in Chicago the other day and strove to 
keep their feet and coat tails out of the 
way of a mad dog, a little woman walked 
coolly up to the beast, took it by the neck 
and threw it off the bridge. Then she 
smiled at the men. They didn’t smile 
back. 


Old Gentleman—Do you mean to say 
that your teachers never thrash you? 

Little Boy — Never. We have moral 
suasion in our school, 

Old Gentleman —What’s that’ 

Boy—Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up 
in corners, and locked out and locked in, 
and made to write one word a thousand 
times, and scowled at and jawed at; and 
that’s all. —Tit-Bits. 


“Unless there is a change,’ said the 
cook, ‘I will have to leave you,” 
‘“‘Change!’’ exclaimed the mistress, 


97? 


‘‘What do you mean? 

“Our union,”’ said the cook, ‘thas de- 
cided a boycot on Mrs. Smith in the next 
block.”’ 

**But how does that affect me?”’ 

‘She is on your calling list, and a sym- 
pathetic strike has been declared against 
all who associate with her.’’—Chicayo 
Post. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Saccessors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
» 435-4 Tr t 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 33 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 


The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. wt “ ed wt 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK'S. 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 
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Boston & Albany R. R. 


N.Y.C, & H. R. R. R. Co., Lessee. 
Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 





B. & A.R.R.toAlbany, N.Y.C. &H.R.R.R. 
To Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


May Ist to Nov. ist, lool. 





| 


| 


From Class A Class B Class © 
Boston....... csc ccee $19.00 816,00 $12.00 
8. Framingham...... 18.70 15.50 11.60 
Worcester............ 18.00 14.75 11,00 
PPORERER 00000 -ccccccece 16.25 14.00 10.50 
Springfield........... 15.65 13.50 10.00 

BEO.cccccce coccceses 16.75 14.00 10.50 
Winchendon......... 18.00 14.75 10.50 
Templeton........... 18.00 14.75 10.50 
AECHO] oc cccerccocccese 16.90 14.50 10.50 
Westfield............ » 15.30 13.50 10.00 | 
Pittsfield............. 13.70 12.50 9.00 
North Adams....... + 14.00 2.50 9.00 
Chatham ..........55. 13.10 11.50 7.00 

CONDITIONS. 


Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in 
either direction, May Ist to Oct. 28th, final limit 
Noy. 2d,and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15) 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 
passage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stamped by agent at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Pullman Cars on pay- 
ment of additional charges for such accommo- 
dations. 

Class C—On sale daily, and gees for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
sage in each direction, and on day coach train 
only. ‘Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agent at Buifalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in effect, 
Class C tickets will be good going only on Train 
No. 7, leaving Boston at 8.30 A. M., and return- 
ing on Trains No. 18 or No. 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., respectively. 

A. 8. HANSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. 0. ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar, 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 








His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfield Republi- 
can, 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional] dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understandiog of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have iu the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more eflicient and conscl- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en, The author brings to his task a careful, 
enone temperament. All important questions 
n — to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense seryice to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the yo which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so abie a champion.—American Law 
Review. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 

The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is —_— in Bang! order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JOURNAL 




















EDUCATIONAL. 


The DeMeritte School 


Prepares boys for college, the scientific 
school, and gives a liberal English course. 
The school reopens SEPT. 23, in its 
new rooms, Huntington Chambers, 32 
Huntington Avenue. 
EDWIN DeMERITTE, Principal. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods oft Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, me 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and Information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 








Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 


, Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
901. 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 














PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College ot Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,JBox 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Maas, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave, and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF'°F AND RESIDENCE: 
15 BE. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GEN EKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, 859.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C, E.-Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
J.ieague map folder, you. will see the 
necessity a* bnying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


GSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield ‘St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1971. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher wil 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper! 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to bis 
name or ther’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 











IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the Iowa 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held in 
Waterloo on Nov. 12,13 and 14, inclusive. 
The programme committee is Mrs. Belden, 
Sioux City; Mrs. Coggeshall, Des Moines; 
Rev. Stevenson and Dr. Margaret Clark of 
Waterloo. The convention programme and 
other particulars will be published later. 





MANLIER MEN—MORE WOMANLY WOMEN. 


“The extension of equal suffrage to 
women would tend to develop the higher 
manhood of men.”’ 

One of the prejudices that retards the 
enfranchisement of women is the idea that 
conferring political freedom and oppor- 
tunity upon them is likely to diminish 
men’s respect for womanhood and there- 
by to demoralize society. If this were so 
it would be indeed a fatal mistake. But 
the exact contrary is the fact. 

What is suffrage? Lucy Stone defined 
itas ‘the authoritative expression of an 
opinion in regard to principles, measures 
and men. The essence of suffrage is ra- 
tional choice.’’ Therefore it is conferred 
only upon persons considered capable of 
making a rational choice. Idiots, luna- 
tics, criminals convicted of infamous 
crimes, babies, children, and young men 
who have not yet attained mental maturi- 
ty are excluded as incapables. Now so 
long as society classes all women witb 
these incapables, so long it practically 
puts a stigma upon womanhood which 
lowers men’s estimate of female character 
and capacity. And whenever women are 
made voters that fact removes a stigma, 
and recognizes their equality with men as 
rational and responsible individuals, 

Nothing so elevates and ennobles mas- 
culine character as a frank recognition of 
woman’s equality. Men’s conceptions of 
woman are only a generalization of their 
personal experiences and observations. If 
they have known in their childhood good, 
intelligent, high-minded women, they will 
regard those mental and moral qualities 
as belonging to the sex, and by respecting 
women will develop their own self-respect. 
Men who habitually feel and show cour- 
tesy and consideration for women become 
more manly; men who despise and under- 
value women become brutalized and de- 
graded. Evidently, therefore, respect for 
women is a quality to be cultivated in men. 
How can this be done, so long as women 
are habitually undervalued and depre- 
ciated? So long asthe opinions of women 
are not considered worth counting, they 
will be cheapened in public estimation 
and in theirown. Voting is only the rec- 
ognition and registration of individual 
opinions. At present itis only a recogni- 
tion of masculine opinions, Feminine opin- 
ions count for absolutely nothing at the 
ballot box. So long as this is the case we 
shall continue to hear ‘‘women and chil- 
dren’’ classed together. 

The one thing which in this world com- 
mands respect is power. ‘To be weak is 
to be miserable.’’ A voice in the govern- 
ment is one form of power, and so long as 
it is freely exercised the voter is the 
equal of every other citizen. So soon as 
it is denied or coerced that equality is lost, 
and independence gives place to subordi- 
nation. There are many kinds of power 
—physical power, mental power, moral 
power—ability to speak, to write, to sing, 
to read, to think, to calculate. But in 
order to acquire and exercise ability the 
first condition is liberty. Where liberty 
is lacking, development is impossible. 

The earliest human civilization was 
based upon war and slavery, and of all 
forms of slavery, the most universal has 
been and still is the enslavement of woman 
to man. As it was the earliest form of 
social injustice so it will be the last out- 
grown. Look at the condition of women 
in China, in India, in Turkey, in Egypt, 
even in progressive Japan, and contrast it 
with our own. Only in European nations 
has this subjection been in a measure 
modified. To an Englishman the conti- 
nental treatment of women seems cruel, 
and to the American even the English 
treatment of women seems brutal. 

In our recent national development 
there is danger of women’s losing the 
measure of liberty already attained. Civ- 
ilization is annexing the Orient with its 
harem and zenana and licensed prostitu- 
tion. India, China, and Japan are two 
thousand years behind us in the relations 
of men and women, Either we must raise 





them to our level, or they will drag us 
back to theirs, Women must either ad- 
vance or retrograde. To stand still is 
impossible. H. B. B. 


AMONG THE HILLS. 


West THornton, N.H., Sept. 8, 1901. 

A cool, winding wood-path, opening to 
us deep vistas of sun-flecked green, and 
fragrant with the sweet, aromatic breath 
of the pines; stillness broken only by the 
faint whirr of grasshoppers, the call of a 
bird, or the distant tingle of a cow-bell; a 
sky of warm, cloudless blue; peace indes- 
cribable. Here have we spent this Sunday 
morning, thankful of heart. As we leave 
the grove and climb the steep hillside, 
suddenly before us stretches far the smil- 
ing valley, Franconia Notch and its grand 
guardians at the end, sharp against the 
sky. The Haystacks, Lafayette, and Can- 
non show the magnificent sweep of their 
long slopes, with every savage seam and 
scar plain in the clear morning light. A 
small white speck in the green miles be- 
tween, we see the Flume House, and nearer 
the Deer Park Hotel at North Woodstock, 
with its flag flying. 

West Thornton, simple, primitive, beau- 
tiful, is one of the most restful places im- 
aginable, for there are no summer cottages 
or large hotels. There is no town, speak- 
ing in the sense of a business centre. Only 
a pleasant, shady road that crosses rippling 
brooks, with trim cottage houses, a school- 
house, a post-office, a blacksmith shop, 
and a quaint country store, crowded with 
the accumulations of years, and familiarly 
known as ‘“‘Enoch’s,’’ Here stands the 
old Grafton House, once a famous hostelry 
and darkly noted as the scene of two 
murders. But now it is brilliant with 
scarlet geraniums and asters pink and pur- 
ple, and gay coleus, like every other house 
about here. We seem to have stepped 
into the very centre of real country life, 
and surely into the warmest of neighbor- 
ly kindness. 

Mr. Kendall’s house, where we abide, 
stands on a plateau overlooking the lovely 
green intervale where the Pemigewasset 
winds along. Behind it rises a rocky, 
tree-crowned hill, which provides, as 
promised by the kind pen that brought 
us here, ‘delightful sitting-places’’ — 
cosy nooks where a rock forms a conven- 
ient back, and a fine maple just the desired 
shade for one to watch the cloud shadows 
sail over the dark green mountains that 
encircle us, and note the changing lights as 
the great sides of Osceola and Tecumseh 
grow rosy and purple at sunset. A piece 
of furniture entirely new to me stood on 
the piazza; along springy board, of which 
the supports at each end were on rockers, 
producing a double motion, about which 
opinions differed, for the sitters thereon. 
This is called a ‘‘joggling-board,’’ and is 
said to be common in the South, whence 
these rockers, made of persimmon wood, 
were sent by a grateful boarder. A bobbin- 
mill in the valley does a lively business, and 
is interesting to visit if one does not mind 
flying chips. Mirror Lake, where the deer 
come to drink at daybreak, is a pretty 
sheet of water within an easy stroll. 

We have had some lovely drives. One 
was through fine woods to Campton Vil- 
lage, where we saw how the logs come 
down Mad River from Waterville. One 
called the Ring drive, an eleven-mile pano- 
rama, and one to Thornton Gore, once the 
centre of agricultural prosperity, and now 
in pathetic decadence, with tottering 
houses and abandoned farms all along the 
way. But Gore Brook comes leaping down 
as beautiful as ever, and Gore Mountain 
frowns dark above. 

The Millbrook cascade is interesting, 
although the water was so low that it was 
only a veil of silver spray. After heavy 
rains, this fall of a hundred feet over 
jagged rocks must be glorious. At the 
top is a remarkable circular hole worn by 
a stone whirling as the water rushes. 

‘The Gorge,’ a favorite local attraction, 
could be reached only through a disused 
logging-road, impassable for ordinary 
vehicles. So we sought the genial owner 
of the only buckboard we had seen, in his 
great barn, where he came to meet us, his 
arms full of hay, for it was feeding-time. 
Could he take us, we asked, and how much 
would it cost? Cheerily he replied: ‘Oh, 
yes, I can take you. I shouldn’t do it on 
speculation, just kind o’ neighbourin’. 
*Twould be about fifty cents!’’ So take 
us he did, leading the horse over the rug- 
ged, steep way with the greatest care, en- 
livening the journey with logging stories, 
and not a penny more than the absurd 
sum mentioned would he take. A sign- 
board showed us where to strike off into 
the brush, and ina few moments, clinging 
tightly to a big tree on the brink of the 
precipice, we looked down from our dizzy 
height to where a brook dashes along its 
rocky bed one hundred and thirty feet 
below. The Gorge is made more impres- 
sive by the tall dark pines growing on the 
other side, into whose upper branches we 
could look. 

We have been fortunate in finding right 
companionable people as fellow-boarders, 








and luxuriate in fresh vegetables, maple 
syrup, and doughnuts served with our 
coffee in real country fashion. I asked if 
the women voted here, but find they do 
not, although the women in the neighbor- 
ing town of Campton exercise their small 
privilege of school suffrage. Our good 
host, Mr. Kendall, is kindness itself. In- 
deed, the cordial spirit runs through the 
whole family; and one would rarely find 
an abler example of her sex than the oldest 
daughter, who turns her hand with equal 
promptness and skill to every kind of 
cookery and housework, who can hang 
wall paper, can harness and drive a pair 
of horses, and has been for some time the 
most efficient member of the West Thorn- 
ton school board. c. W. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

A quarterly meeting of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation will be held in 
Springfield, Sept. 26. It is in charge of 
the committee on education, of which 
Mrs. Electa N. L. Walton is chairman. 


The object of the National Association 
of Business Women which met at the Pan- 
American Exposition is thus defined: To 
provide a means of communication be- 
tween women in business, to secure mu- 
tual helpfulness, a broader fellowship 
among all women, and the benefits result- 
ing from organized etfort. The president, 
Miss Matae B. Cleveland, of Chicago, is 
said to be one of the brightest business 
women of the West. Miss Cleveland be- 
gan her business career as a stenographer 
and bookkeeper and soon became an ex- 
pert. But as time went on, she was forced 
gradually to assume control of the man- 
agement of her employer’s large business 
and readily became skilled in closing 
large contracts for the house, She con- 
tinued in this work for some time, becom- 
ing well known for her splendid business 
ability. It was due to this fact that Miss 
Cleveland holds the important position 
that she now does, that of manager of the 
Business Women’s Exchange of Chicago. 
A little over three years ago the exchange 
was organized by an association of wom- 
en’s clubs of that city for the express 
purpose of securing employment for those 
women who were seeking work. 





The fourth national convention of clubs 
belonging to the National League of 
Women Workers was held in Buffalo dur- 
ing the last week in August. The League 
was organized in 1897, although the clubs 
forming it have been affiliated since 1890. 
Miss Edith M, Howes, of Boston, is presi- 
dent of the League. The different forms 
of class work conducted by the various 
clubs were represented. Miss Diana 
Hirschler, of Boston, gave a paper on 
‘The Social Secretary in the Department 
Store;’’ ‘‘Women’s Opportunities in Civil 
Service’’ was presented by Miss Leonora 
O’Reilly of Brooklyn; and there was a 
talk upon ‘‘The Possibilities in Horticul- 
ture and Agriculture as an Employment 
for Women.”’ In telling of a housekeep- 
ing class, conducted in the Far and Near 
Club in New York City, Miss Virginia 
Potter suggested that any woman who 
has a specialty in any line of household 
work should go to a housekeeping class in 
some of these clubs of women workers and 
demonstrate her specialty. Perhaps she 
might know an unusually good way to 
wash ribbons, or might have some clever 
trick at darning or mending. Whatever 
the work in her own home in which she 
excelled, that should be the one she should, 
on occasional evenings, teach to the class. 
‘A rotation of volunteers with special- 
ties,’’ said Miss Potter, ‘‘might result in 
adding the novelty we so often need in our 
class work. The possibilities of house- 
work classes are indefinite Fine ironing 
might be made into a delightful course, 
and the shining up of household articles 
can become a positive pleasure. I should 
like to include in our specialty classes the 
handling of the hammer, putting up cur- 
tains, and hanging pictures; nailing down 
carpets and oil-cloths; the making of slip- 
covers for furniture, the mending of 
broken roller-shades; and, in fact, any- 
thing and everything which we women 
have to do so often and do so badly for 
want of just a little knowing how.” 

The annual convention of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs will 
be held in Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 8, 9, and 
10. 

The Klio Association of Chicago opened 
its handsome new club rooms on Satur- 
day, Aug. 31, with a luncheon for club 
members. The club rooms, which con- 
sist of a large assembly hall and directors’ 
room, adjoin the famous Noonday Rest, 
established eight years ago by the Klio 
Club, and since a model for similar insti- 
tutions throughout the country. The only 
qualification for membership in the Noon- 
day Rest is to be a business woman, and 
the roll, with over 1,300 names, shows its 
popularity. The Klio is not large in num- 





bers, having only ninety members, but it 
is a strong organization in executive abil- 
ity and it possesses a well-filled treasury, 
which enables it to carry out its plans. 

The next annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
will be held at Fort Worth, Texas, Nov. 
14, It is expected that the meeting will 
be the largest gathering of women ever 
assembled in the South, Nineteen States 
were represented at the recent Congress 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union in Buffalo, many State presidents, 
national presidents, lecturers, and evan- 
gelists being in attendance. The consen- 
sus of opinion of the body relative to the 
army canteen was placed on record in a 
series of resolutions signed by Mrs. Susan- 
na M. E. Fry, Mrs. Margaret Dye Ellis, 
and Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson. 

A large and representative attendance 
is expected at the Congress of the Inter- 
national Association of Nurses, which will 
be held in Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 16-21. 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Australia, In- 
dia, Canada, and Holland are among the 
countries who will send delegates. 


The Georgia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs will have entire charge of the 
Woman's Building and the exhibits there- 
in at the Interstate Fair to be held at At- 
lanta next month. 


The Denver Woman’s Club is greatly 
encouraged over the interest shown in the 
plans for building a new club house, 
Even women outside of the State are in- 
terested. A pretty story is told in the 
Denver News of a Texas woman, who 
came to a member of the club Friday, and 
took a large amount of stock. ‘‘And 
thereby hangs a tale,’’ she said. ‘I came 
to your city a stranger, I visited your 
club during your meeting Tuesday. I was 
delighted with it, I heard of your desire 
to build a club house, That evening I 
was telling my brother, who accompanied 
me from Texas. The next day he sur- 
prised me* very much by giving me the 
money which I have just turned over to 
you. He told me then that he had 
planned to buy me some jewels. They 
were really gems I have admired for some 
time. ‘But,’ he said, ‘I knew you would 
prefer to purchase stock in the new club 
house with the money.’ I assured him 
that I certainly should. You see it is the 
story of Marguerite reversed.”’ 

New programmes arranged for the fed- 
erated clubs all over New England indi- 
cate that many clubs will take up the 
question of civil service reform this year, 
a wonderful impetus having been given to 
this idea by the New England Conference 
of Federated Clubs, held in Boston last 
April. Miss Elizabeth Foster, secretary 
of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Massa- 
chusetts Civil Service Reform Association, 
has outlined a plan of work for clubs de- 
siring such study. 

Mrs, Mabel Loomis Todd, of Amherst, 
Mass., writes from on board the U.S. 
army transport Lawton, off Panai, in the 
Philippine Islands: 

Almost the most interesting part of our 
trip around the world has been this Phil- 
ippine part. We know a great many army 
and navy officers, so the time has flown, 
for Manila is very gay. We have had a 
great many dinners and lunch parties 
made for us; have been to Governor Taft’s 
receptions, where a famous Filipino or- 
chestra played; had a luncheon given us 
on board the battleship Kentucky, by Cap- 
tain Stockton, commanding, and spent a 
day at the Cavite naval station as guests 
of the commander, Captain Hanford, also 
an old friend. We were just starting for 
home when General Corbin invited us to 
go with him on his official tour of inspec- 
tion around the southern islands; so we 
have had a very remarkable opportunity 
of seeing remote places as his guests, 
which could not otherwise be visited. We 
shall reach home by the middle of Sep- 
tember. I have a lot of newtalks. They 
will be, in general: ‘‘Singapore, the Land 
of Perpetual Summer;” ‘‘Singkep, and an 
Equatorial Eclipse;’’ ‘‘Siam;’’ ‘*The Phil- 
ippine Islands.”’ 
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THE HELPING HAND 

The Margaret Smith Home for Aged 
Women, in Richmond, Ind., has received a 
gift from William B. Leeds, the steel pro- 
moter, of New York, of $25,000, which 
is to be used in enlarging the institution. 
The gift is made in the name of Mr. 
Leeds’s mother, Mrs. Hannah Leeds, who 
resides in Richmond. 

The Smith Charities, founded by the 
late Oliver Smith, of Hartford, Mass., and 
having its office at Northampton, is one 
of the beneficent institutions of this State. 
The income from its steadily increasing 
fund, now amounting to over one million 
dollars, is applied for the benefit of de- 
serving persons in the eight towns of 
Amherst, Deerfield, Greenfield, Hadley, 
Hatfield, Northampton, Whately, and Wil- 
liamsburg. Besides the assistance of in- 
digent widows and children, small but 











substantial endowments are provided ‘for 
poor but industrious young men and 
women. The test of fitness applied to 
such persons is, first, a term of apprentice. 
ship in some selected occupation; and, 
second, the regular payment of interest 
for a term of years on the sum advanced 
to each asaloan. This done, the obliga- 
tion is canceled and the loan becomes 
the property of its holder. ‘Many 
a home in western Massachusetts,” 
says the Springfield Republican, “owes its 
foundation to the Smith Charities. The 
cases are rare in which these loans have 
been wasted. The sum of the past year’s 
benefactions has been over thirty-seven 
thousand dollars. In 1905 a new depart- 
ment of the Smith Charities will open, 
when the fund provided by Mr. Smith for 
the establishment of an agricultural school 
at Northampton will become available.” 
Hotel Eleanor, for working women, was 
opened in Chicago last week. The home 
is the outgrowth of a desire on the part 
of Miss Ina L. Robertson to provide a 
comfortable living-place for women who 
are employed through the day, especially 
those working in the big department 
stores. The hotel is full of clean beds, 
and has modern conveniences. Good food 
is to be served, and all the expenses are 
to be moderate, Miss Robertson began 
this work three years ago by renting an 
apartment house and converting it intoa 
home. It was soon filled with women, 
who were given a good time when they 
were well, and were taken care of when 
they were ill. There were books, pictures 
and music about them all the time. They 
paid $2.50 a week. Her experiment 
proved so successful that it was soon 
necessary to expand the quarters The 
Hotel Eleanor will provide accommoda- 
tions for ninety women. F. M.A, 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ 





“At the date of its organization the 
University of Chicago set the stamp of 
its approval upon the coéducation of the 
sexes in its several departments,”’ says the 
University Record, “and ten years of un- 
precedented success have demonstrated 
the correctness of this course.’ 

Saturday, Sept. 14, is Vassar Day at the 
Pan-American Exposition, when the stu- 
dents and alumne of Vassar College will 
have the use of the Women’s Building for 
headquarters. 

Wellesley College will begin its aca- 
demic year on Wednesday, Sept. 18. It is 
reported that an unusually large fresh- 
man class is registered, and despite the 
additional accommodation furnished since 
last year by the opening of Wilder Hall, 
many of the incoming students will have 
to find homes in the village. 

Miss Caroline Hazard, president of 
Wellesley College, in a recent article on 
“The College and the Community,”’ said: 

Here in Wellesley we have one of the 
largest women’s colleges in the world. It 
has been here twenty-five years, almost 
the lifetime of a generation, and it has al- 
ready its own traditions while it is mak- 
ing its own history. Good work has gone 
on here under able leadership; young 
women have gone out not only to teach, 
but to work in social settlements; to be- 
come lawyers and doctors; to fill positions 
as librarians and administrative officers, 
as well as the large and important propor- 
tion who are making their own homes 
better places to live in, and are training 
their children to become better citizens 
for the years they have spent at Wellesley. 

The Vassar Student Association is mak- 
ing an effort to raise $20,000 for the erec- 
tion and endowment of a building to be 
used as a club house by the maids. There 
are nearly 200 chambermaids, waitresses, 
and dining-room girls employed at Vassar, 
and it is thought that their social condi- 
tion will be improved if they are provided 
with a place where they can meet, con- 
verse, and look over the periodicals and 
books of the day 

Mrs. Deborah Bandy, of Danville, IIl., 
has deeded to Eureka (IIll.) College 987 
acres of land in Warren County, Ind. The 
property is valued at $60,000, and is to be 
added to the endowment fund of the Col- 
lege, subject to a life interest of her 
daughter. This gift is in addition to the 
property valued at $25,000, recently given 
to the school by Mrs. Bandy. 

Miss Helen A, Wilder, of Philadelphia, 
has been chosen to occupy the English 
chair at Lawrence University, Appleton, 
Wis. She isa graduate of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and for three years was 
an instructor in the University of Michi- 
gan. 

The University of Sydney, Australia 
has about one thousand students of both 
sexes. It gives degrees of art, science, 
law, and medicine, and its studies embrace 
all branches except theology and divinity. 
Its graduates are received at Oxford and 
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Cambridge on an equal footing with those 


of the English schools. It is the same 
with the Melbourne University, an insti- 
tution which has already conferred about 
3,000 degrees. In addition there are uni- 
versities in Queensland and South Austra- 
lia, as Well as numerous colleges support- 
ed by the various religious denominations. 

A canvass of American colleges and 
universities has recently been made by 
President Thomas M. Brown of Lehigh 
University, chairman of a committee of 
the National Municipal League, to ascer- 
tain to what extent instruction in muni- 
cipal government is given in institutions 
of the higher education. Of the 222 insti- 
tutions sending in replies, about 25 per 
cent. offer such instruction. Since the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1894 estab- 
lished the first American lectureship on 
municipal government, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. L. 8. Rowe, the subject has 
been gradually introduced into colleges 
and technical schools. 

Mrs. Nansa Kim Ha, a Corean, who has 
been a student of the Methodist Deaconess 
Training School at Washington, D. C., 
and is now studying in Ohio Wesleyan 
University, is preparing for missionary 
work among her own people in Corea. 
She was brought to Washington by her 
husband, who sympathizes with her de- 
sire to do mission work among her own 
people. 

A graduate of the University of Califor- 
nia, Lucy W. Williams, has taken first 
honors in this year’s examination at the 
Sorbonne, the great centre of learning in 
France. Miss Williams received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Philosophy on gradu- 
ation, in 1897. She was a student of 
marked ability, and showed great promise 
for future work. She has been studying 
in Paris for three years, holding during 
that time a Phebe A, Hearst scholarship. 

Miss Isabella Thoburn, whose death 
from cholera on Sept. 2 is announced from 
Lucknow, was a pioneer in the work of 
uplifting and educating the women of In- 
dia. She was one of the first group of 
two women who were sent out by the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
Lucknow Woman’s College, of which she 
was president, was the first Christian col- 
lege for women in Asia. The College ob- 
tained its charter and affiliated with the 
Allahabad University in 1886. Miss Tho- 
burn had been in India practically contin- 
uously for thirty-two years. She was the 
adviser of her brother, Bishop Thoburn, 
and the inspiration of a score of move- 
ments. In her address on the ‘‘Power of 
Educated Womanhood,"’ at the Ecumeni- 
cal Conference held in New York City 
last year, Miss Thoburn said: ‘‘The power 
of educated womanhood is simply the 
power of skilled service. We are not in 
this world to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.’’ F.M. A. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





Miss Lilian Whiting is writing delight. 
ful letters from Colorado to Eastern news- 
papers, descriptive of that wonderful 
State and its able men and women. In 
one of these she asserted that ‘‘Ellis Mer- 
edith,’’ the well-known journalist, author, 
club woman, and suffragist, is ‘‘the keen- 
est political writer in Colorado,’’ The 
book review department of the Denver 
Sunday News is in charge of ‘Ellis Mere- 
dith.’’ Of late she has written a series of 
papers on the leading public men of Colo- 
rado. She contributed to the August 
Ainslie’s Magazine a telling article, on 
woman suffrage and its results. 

Miss Helen Pitkin, the young and ver- 
satile editor of the ‘In Feminine Fields”’ 
page of the New Orleans Times-Democrat, 
has been summering in the North, and en- 
joying novel experiences, She has ‘‘done’”’ 
the Pan-American Exposition, including 
the Midway, visited the Roycrofters, in 
vestigated college settlements in New 


York, and sojourned with friends in 
Boston. 
Mrs, Alice E. Whitaker, of the New 


England Farmer, has for several months 
furnished a large syndicate of newspapers 
with a daily article on cookery. Direc- 
tions are given for preparing one dish, 
accompanied by an illustration. Every 
dish is carefully studied weeks in advance 
as appropriate to the season in which the 
receipt is to be published, and it is then 
prepared in Mrs, Whitaker’s kitchen and 
an actual photograph is taken of it, from 
which the engraving is made. It is esti- 
mated that half a million readers see these 
pictures and cooking rules. 


Mrs. E. T, Weatherred, of Oregon, is 
press representative to the Pan-American 
Exposition. She is the regular corre- 
spondent of the Morning Oregonian and a 
syndicate writer. For several years she 
has been the member from her State on 





the executive committee of the National 
Editorial Association. She is prominently 
connected with the International League 
of Press Clubs, and has completed a beau- 
tiful itinerary for their trip to Portland, 
Ore., next year. All arrangements have 
been made, and a special train has been 
personally provided by this capable wo- 
man. Mrs. Weatherred has represented 
her State in various commercial enter- 
prises. As one of the women commis- 
sioners on the general board of the Pan- 
American Exposition, she has assisted in 
awakening a lively interest in the products 
of Oregon. She has now been appointed 
commissioner from Oregon to the South 
Carolina Interstate and West Indian Ex- 
position, which will be held at Charleston, 
8. C., from Dec. 1 to June 1, 1902. 
F. M. A. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Mary Kimball, of the Free Baptist 
Church, carries on a mission at Janesville, 
Wis. The report of her work from June, 
1900, to June, 1901, shows 213 sermons 
preached at the mission, the Lord’s Sup- 
per administered once a month, Sunday 
school held every,Sunday, a few open-air 
meetings held, a few services held at the 
police station and county jail, and three 
funerals conducted. A Thanksgiving din- 
ner was provided for 200 children, and a 
Christmas entertainment at which a great 
crowd of men, women, and children gath- 
ered, and two Christmas trees laden with 
gifts were despoiled. Added to this work 
was a large amount of personal service. 
Calls from house to house, 496; sixty fam- 
ilies supplied with food, six with fuel; 
thirty-eight men and twenty-five girls and 
women fed at the mission; homes found 
for six children, and employment for 
eighteen men and women. Garments, 
papers, books, bedclothes, and other arti- 
cles were distributed to the needy. The 
sick were visited and supplied with flow- 
ers, delicacies, and medicine, the sick and 
dead watched with, and in two cases the 
remains prepared for burial. One month 
spent in nursing a case of typhoid fever of 
the worst type; seven days spent on an 
errand of mercy in Tennessee. The work 
of this devoted preacher shows that wo- 
manly ways and ministering are not in- 
compatible with teaching as one having 
authority. 

Mrs, S. W. Treworgy, who has been 
pastor of the Baptist Church at North 
Sedgwick, Me., for five years, has pre- 
sented her resignation, and will soon close 
her service there. 

Miss Artele Bever, a deaconess of the 
Methodist Deaconess Home at Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been engaged by the official 
board of the Richmond Avenue Church to 
assist the pastor, Dr. S. L. Beiler, during 
the coming year. Miss Bever has already 
won many friends to the church. 

Rev. Mary E, Taylor, an ordained Afro- 
American minister, has been engaged to 
supply the First African Methodist Zion 
Church of Brocklyn, N. Y., during the ab- 
sence of the regular pastor of the church, 
the Rev. F. M. Jacobs, who has gone to 
London as a delegate to the Ecumenical 
Council. Mrs. Taylor has gained fame as 
a preacher in her native city, Nashville, 
Tenn., where she built a Zion Church, 
and was the regular pastor of it. 

F. M. A. 





WOMEN AT LUNCH CLUBS. 

In the opening article in the September 
Century, Cleveland Moffett describes the 
metropolitan mid-air club restaurants, 
and tells of the advantages women enjoy 
inthem. He includes in the list of clubs 
having these desirable sky dining-rooms, 
the Business Women’s Club, which main- 
tains a very successful restaurant. Mr. 
Moffett says: 

“The mid-air clubs all have accommoda- 
tions for ladies; this, too, is significant in 
our changing city life. While women are 
not yet members of these lofty clubs, ex- 
cepting one of their own, provision is 
nearly always made for them in the shape 
of a ladies’ dining-room, a ladies’ recep- 
tion room, and a trim lady’s maid in cap 
and apron always in attendance. So that, 
virtually, ladies may enjoy, and as a mat- 
ter of fact are every day enjoying, all the 
privileges of these mid-air clubs on the 
simple condition that they be the wives, 
sisters, daughters, or friends of members. 
They use the clubs as they please, order 
what they please, give luncheon parties, 
dinner parties, tea parties, anything they 
like, and at the end it is merely necessary 
that some one of them sign an authorized 
name for the expense incurred. Needless 
to add that the familiar presence of ladies 
in these mid-air resorts gives a charm and 
color never found in clubs that are merely 
masculine. 

‘I may add that a step beyond this has 
been taken—a pioneer step, we may be 
sure—by a club of wage-earning women 
who have secured as their very own the 





fourteenth floor, quite at the top of the 
tall Downing Building on Fulton Street. 
This is the Business Woman's Club, and 
has the same fine view, the same advan- 
tages and general arrangements, found in 
the mid-air clubs for men, except that the 
furnishing is less pretentious; for every- 
thing here, from the annual rent of $2,500 
down to the piano and plants in the recep- 
tion room, is paid for by the women them- 
selves. And I am glad to say that this 
club does not owe a dollar, and has a 
membership of nearly 300, although it has 
been in existence only a little over a year. 
It may encourage other working women 
to know that this fine success has grown 
from the efforts of one young lady, a 
stenographer who, in the spring of 1900, 
made up her mind that women accus- 
tomed to nice homes should have, even if 
they are poor, better luncheon places than 
the noisy, stifling ones on the streets, 
where aggressive waiters everlastingly 
cry, ‘Sinkers for two and draw one!’ ”’ 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Sept. 10, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The return to town comes none too 
soon for the happy reuniting of families 
separated by the summer vacations. Yet 
amid the rush and roar of the city streets 
one cannot help longing for the quiet of 
the cottage home, the songs of the birds, 
the sweep of the strong, cool air, and the 
never-ceasing sound of the waves. The 
schools have reopened, familiar faces are 
met in the thoroughfares, there are notes 
from the officers of clubs to be considered, 
and soon meetings will be held, and the 
activities of winter begin. 

In closing up the correspondence for 
the summer, some interesting events are 
recalled. A letter of thanks sent to Hon. 
Edward Wilcox Hubard, the member of 
the Constitutional Convention of Virginia 
who presented the resolution extending 
to white women the right of suffrage, 
brought an earnest reply, in which both 
he and his wife expressed appreciation of 


_the words of kindness they had received 


from the Northern friends of the cause. 
In his letter Mr. Hubard says: 

I have met with no encouragement in 
the Convention as to my resolution, but I 
am in earnest and will gladly do all in my 
power to promote success. I believe that 
this course would be the fairest, most 
honorable and creditable mode of adjust- 
ing the franchise question. 

Mrs. Hubard, in a graceful note, ex- 
pressing her gratification at words of en- 
couragement for her husband, says: 

The members are almost unanimously 
against this measure, and I regret to say 
the women of Virginia seem indifferent, 
some having actually said that they did 
not want to vote. 

The letter closes with an appeal for aid 
in arousing public sentiment on this 
question. . Miss Kate M. Gordon, the able 
corresponding secretary of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
is, like myself, a native of North Carolina, 
and has promised aid. There certainly 
could be no more important work than to 
try to rouse the ‘fair daughters of the 
old Dominion” to a sense of the impor- 
ance of their political freedom to them- 
selves and the community in which they 
live. 

Another letter is from Mrs, Fanny H. 
Carpenter, one of the most successful 
of the women lawyers of this State. In it 
she speaks in modest terms of the remark- 
able victory she secured last spring before 
the Court of Appeals, in obtaining the dis- 
missal of the case of Mrs. La Tourette. 
The facts stated as briefly as possible are 
these: Ina lower court a claim to prop- 
erty had been decided in favor of Mrs. La 
Tourette; on being taken to the Appellate 
Division it was again decided in her favor; 
then those who held the property, in 
order still farther to delay the restitution 
of it, gave notice of an appeal to the Court 
of Appeals as the last resort. Mrs. Car- 
penter, on behalf of her client, asked that 
this appeal be dismissed, 

The Court was held in Buffalo for the 
first time in fifty-two years, and the fact 
that a woman was to appear before it 
caused a crowd to assemble on the open- 
ing morning of the session. This made it 
a difficult matter for the dainty little lady 
to make her way to her place. The seven 
formidable judges before whom she stood 
regarded her with gravely judicial eyes, 
until a hit she made in pointing out the 
absurdity of one of the reasons alleged for 
the appeal caused a faint relaxation of the 
solemnity of their aspect. The ten min- 
utes given for the presentation of her 
argument were well filled with telling 
points; the counsel for the other side 
made his reply; Mrs. Carpenter was per- 
mitted a brief rejoinder and then retired. 
Her arguments must have been convinc- 
ing, for the Court decided a week later 
that the appeal should be dismissed and 
the decision of the lower court in favor of 
her client was affirmed. Right and jus- 
tice were no doubt on Mrs, Carpenter’s 
side, but even right and justice do not al- 





ways triumph, and in this case the clear 
and able presentation of the facts won the 
just decision. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 East 81st Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Church of the Disciples, Boston, is 
to be re-opened to-morrow morning, and 
Mr. Ames will preach on ‘The Conditions 
of Public Safety.” 

Visitors to the Pan-American gvill fave 
money and enjoy the comforts of home 
by stopping at Mrs. Groshans, 28 Bremen 
Street, who gives lodging and breakfast 
for one dollaraday. A rare opportunity. 

Miss Lilian Whiting, whose first article 
on ‘Colorado Days’’ will appear next 
week, writes, ‘‘I have had the time of my 
life in Colorado, delightful and interesting 
beyond words, and I also visited the 
Grand Cajion in Arizona.”’ 


Many young women buying the heavy- 
soled shoes now so much worn by them 
seek the youth’s shoe department for the 
purchase, As a girl of 18 remarked the 
other day: “I find that a boy's last is 
much more comfortable than that made 
for a girl; I simply have my foot titted to 
the shoe without regard to the size, and 
they wear longer and better than even the 
so-callgd manish shoe for women.”’ 

Nearly one-sixth of the real estate in 
the first ward in Chicago is owned by 
women. The Jnter-Ocean of that city says 
that it is found by analyzing the assessment 
lists that in the central business district 
women own 491 parcels of property, aggre- 
gating $56,545,914, out of a total of $351,- 
212,770, or nearly one-sixth. The bulk of 
value is owned by non-resident women. 


This office has been receiving calls from 
friends, among whom may be mentioned: 
Mrs. Marmora De Voe, of Seattle, Wash.; 
Mrs, Martha N. McKay and her daughter, 
Miss Mary McKay, of Indianapolis; Mrs, 
Annie C, 8S. Fenner, of New London, 
Ct.; and Miss Katherine Conyngton, au- 
thor of the leatiet, ‘Why Women Should 
Have the Ballot.’’ Miss Bertha Shafter 
made a flying call on her way to California, 
and Mrs, Morrison Fuller on her way from 
the seashore to the Adirondacks. 


At the home of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 
Sept. 10, three notable women lunched 
together: Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the 
veteran manager of army sanitary commis- 
sions, platform orator, and advocate of 
woman suffrage and temperance; Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster, champion of constitutional 
prohibition, non-partisan temperance 
work and other political social reforms, 
and president of the Women’s National 
Republican League of the United States, 
and the hostess, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 
prominent in promoting the study of sci- 
entific reasons for total abstinence and 
other laws of health, in the schools. 








The most becoming Veilings are shown 
at Miss. Fisk’s, 144 Tremont Street. This 
firm pays great attention to importing only 
those that are attrattive. 





Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOYA SCOTIA, 


The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 


It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Farr- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. «The Queen” 
is.the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, °**’sovuston “*? 


BOYLSTON 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prep. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
feckudd apesahas by Seenctany Joba 0. Long, 
nelude s es ohn D. Long, 
Clara Darton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
eemmeny yer? States big | have vo 
uffrage. dress Leaflet De ent. 
W.8.A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, ptacion’ and 
interest, at their discretion, to the-support or 
improvement of the paper. and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





Branch 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at2ands P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, SEPT. 16, 


“Secret Service.” 


PRICES: 


. { Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢. 
Prices: { iockeete’ 10¢., 25¢., 50e. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton P].—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford: 


.WEEK OF SEPT. 16. 


BUNTH and RUDD, 


Last Week of the Funny 
Grotesque Comedians. 


AFTERNOONS: . ,. 
EVENINGS: ... 


+ 10c, and 25c, 
10c,, 25c,. and 50c, 


25c, and 50c. 


HOLIDAYS ) 
and 
SATURDAYS: } 








The most attractive showing of 


GLOVES 


is at 


MISS M.F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 


All of the new styles and 
colors, from $1.25 to $2.00. 

Miss Fisk’s $1.50 Glove has 
gained great popularity. 


A Postal 
will bring you the story of 
A New 
American Industry. 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application. 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 








161 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





On the European Pian. 

Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, ° ° ‘ Proprietor. 
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A MASQUERADE. 

BY THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON. 
Dawn came across the star-strewn way 
In mask and domino of gray ; 

A most demure and Quaker day— 
Cold, unbeguiling. 


I marveled, as I watched her there; 

What folly ever named her fair, 

She with her dour, forbidding air, 
Prim and unsmiling. 


But even as I watched her, lo! 
Down dropped her mask and domino. 
Ch, golden hair! Oh, face aglow! 

Oh, youth unfading! 


Oh, rosy mouth with laughter set! 
Oh, roguish eyes of violet! 
Why, who had guessed the sweet coquette 
Was masquerading! 
—Century. 
-_—-o- 


TWO SCHOOLS. 








BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 





I put my heart to school, 
In the world where men grow wise. 
“Go out,"’ I said, ‘‘and learn the rule; 
Come back when you win the prize.” 


My heart came back again, 
‘‘And where is the prize?’’ I cried. 
“The rule was false, and the prize was pain, 
And the teacher’s name was Pride.”’ 


I put my heart to school, 

In the woods where wild birds sing, 

In the fields where flowers spring, 
Where brooks run cool and clear, 
And the blue of heaven bends near. 

“Go out,” I said, “you are only a fool, 
But perhaps they can teach you here.” 


‘‘And why do you stay so long, 
My heart, and where do you roam?” 
The answer came with a laugh anda song: 
“T find this school is home.”’ 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


THE UNFADING LIGHT. 








BY CAROLINE D. SWAN. 





The fading things of earth are many, Lord! 
The sun of noon dies in the scarlet west; 
Imperial moons are fluctuant, at best, 

And music ends in its supremest chord. 


Art may be long; yet masterpieces fade, 
Fair statues crumble into marble dust, 
Naught lingers, save in our eternal trust 

That in Thee all abides—or sun, or shade. 


From Beauty’s deeps they rise, these wan- 
ing things— 
Seeds for Eternity—by thy behest! 
Thou art their source, their centre and their 
rest! 
Through thee they rise again with fire-flushed 
wings! 


Yet long we more and more, as years swing 
by, 
For the Unfading Light, the endless plains, 
Whose calm all restlessness of thou ght re. 
strains, 
Outspread, one sheet of gold, eternally— 


That infinite, immutable domain, 
Where past and present mingle, in thy 


hand; 
While we, adoring, ‘neath its blessing 

stand, 
That pierced Hand of Love, which bars out 

pain. 





THE WESTBRIDGE EPISODE. 





BY JEANNETTE LEE, 





Westbridge is a thriving New England 
town. Until six months ago it was also a 
conservative town. 

But six months ago certain events took 
place which affected materially both the 
conceit and the customs of this conserva- 
tive town, 

On the morning of the eventful day, 
Richard Downing, of the firm of Downing, 
Broad & Co., brokers, was half-awake. 
He ought to have been wide-awake. It 
was nine o'clock, and he was due at his 
office at eight-thirty. He was blissfully 
unconscious of the hour. The extra 
sleep had put him in good humor. He 
stretched out his arms, yawning, and 
thinking lazily that for once his wife 
would not have to call him, -He was 
awake, that is, almost—he would be soon 
—as soon as he had fin— No, this was 
too childish! He would wake up. 

Keeping his eyes open might help. He 
opened them once more to their widest 
extent. The first object they rested on 
put him wide-awake. It was a new broad- 
cloth gown, dark red, with rich satin 
trimmings. 

Downing eyed it approvingly. 

‘‘Awfully swell taste Mary has. Won't 
she look stunning in it! Pretty bill with 
it, I'll warrant. Just home from the 
dressmaker’s, evidently.” 

His eyes wandered lazily to the little 
clock on the mantel. Then something 
suspiciously like an oath was thrown back 
with the bedclothes. 

‘*What could Mary be thinking of?” 

He cast a wild glance about the room. 
He rushed to the door and called down 
the stairway. 


There was no reply. His voice came 


back with a suggestion of emptiness from 





the rooms below. He looked about the 
chamber, perplexed, exasperated. 

“Where can my trousers be?’’ he mut- 
tered. 

His eyes caught aslip of paper on the 
pillow. He would not own the start that 
he gave, nor the hand that seemed to 
clutch at his throat as he tore open the 
paper. 

Dear Richard: I cannot endure our 
present way of life— 

Yes, ithad come! As he read, a dozen 
thoughts were coursing through his brain. 
This wag what Dick Crawford’s wife did. 
He remembered the look on Dick’s face the 
next day. He groaned, and hurried on: 

The only way out of it that I can see is 
for you to change places with me for a 
day. Perhaps then you will know how I 
feel about living such a cramped, shut-in, 
buried-alive life. I am sure you will, 
Richard; you are so sensible in most 
things, and a dear husband. You cannot 
really understand my misery unless you 
have to wear the same kind of clothes. 
So I have had a nice gown and shoes and 
other things made for you. I hope you 
will like the gown, dear. I picked it out 
myself. The day will not seem long, 
darling, for I shall be coming back to you 
at night. Your Affectionate Wife and 
Protector. 

P, 8.—Don’t worry about the office. I 
will attend to everything. 

He sat, half-dazed, trying to take it in. 
His mind ran back, catching up phrases 
in the note, fitting them into the p&st. “I 
picked it out myself, dear.’’ He often 
picked out Mary’s dresses. It was only 
last week, he recalled hazily, they had 
differed — almost quarreled — about her 
dress. She had wanted to have a differ- 
ent style—some “hifalutin’’ esthetic 
make. He had set his foot down pretty 
promptly on that. His wife was not go- 
ing to make a frump of herself for any 
‘‘common-sense”’ foolishness. All well 
enough for a man who has the hard work 
of the world to do. Buta lady should be 
elegantly clad. He glanced at the gown 
with its velvet collar and embossed vest. 

His heart gave a leap—and stood still. 
The office! He must be there, and inside 
of ten minutes, That famous deal was to 
be made to-day. It meant a clear five 
thousand. It would be a costly joke for 
Mary if he missed that! 

He sped up to the attic in search of a 
last year’s suit. The rafters were swept 
‘‘as bare as your hand’’ of all masculine 
attire. Only gowns and petticoats hung 
in mocking, unified folds before him. He 
turned and fled back to the closet—not so 
much as a necktie to reward his search! 

Then first the enormity of the joke 
came over him. He was a prisoner in his 
own house! It was like being smothered 
—buried alive. He raged across the 
room. He stormed. He caught up the 
red dress and glared at it. He shook it 


fiercely. It may be well to close the 
door. 
When it opened again, a tall, well- 


formed woman, dressed in a broadcloth 
gown, swept out across the threshold, and 
tripped lightly down the stairs. On the 
bureau laya soft pile of curly blonde hair. 
It was Richard Downing’s moustache. 
Behind the bureau lay one mangled, dis- 
carded article of attire—a stiff, unyield- 
ing corset. 

A cheerful fire was burning in the din- 
ing-room grate. The table was bright 
with linen and silver, Only one place was 
laid—behind the coffee-urn. Downing 
glanced at it. He started and frowned, 
and attempted to run his hands into his 
trousers’ pockets. They slid ineffectually 
down the smooth cloth. He crossed them 
behind him, and stared gloomily into the 
fire. 

The sombre look lightened; the ser- 
vants—they were in the house, of course. 
He seated himself behind the coffee-urn, 
and rang the bell sharply. Thank for- 
tune! the morning paper was there, and 
it was big. He buried himself behind it, 
and listened eagerly to the step that en- 
tered the room. Ah! it was James—a 
great relief. It would have beenawkward 
to have one of those giggling maids come 
in. 

‘‘James!’’ from behind the paper. 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

Something in the tone—guarded, non- 
committal, and deprecating — caused 
Downing to peep around the corner of the 
paper. What he saw caused him to retire 
more quickly than he had _ emerged. 
James, the tall, the dignified, the imper- 
turbable, stood there expressionless, in a 
spotless dimity gown, a muslin cap top- 
ping his solemn countenance. 

‘‘James!’’ Downing’s voice was sharp, 
with a barely perceptible quiver in it, 
‘‘what is the meaning of this nonsense?’’ 

There was no answer. A dimity arm 
carefully arranged the egg-cup and pre- 
pared cream and sugar for his coffee. 
Downing sipped the coffee cautiously. 
How was he to eat any breakfast with 
that Punch-and-Judy show standing be- 
hind him? He could feel it through the 
back of his head—arms folded, solemn 
gaze straight ahead, cap by this time 
slightly awry. 

Whatever sense of humor Mary might 





have indulged in arraying her butler, she 
had communicated none of it to James, 
To him the affair was serious. Downing 
was driven to meet it with like serious- 
ness. 

‘*James,’’ he said, sternly. 

**Yessir.”’ 

“Go down to Cole & Thompson’s, and 
bring me a complete suit of clothes— 
everything from the ground up. Hurry, 
now.”’ 

There was no reply. But the dimity 
skirt rustled and was gone, 

Downing breathed a sigh of relief. 
Really it was absurd—he was getting 
hysterically nervous. The combination 
of James and solitary confinement was too 
much for any one. Mary must have lain 
awake nights to think of anything so pre- 
posterous. She should suffer for this. 
No, he would let her off easy. She would 
be a good dea] more surprised to see him 
walk in, Downing chuckled, He began to 
eat with a relish, 

James’s step sounded outside the door. 
The handle turned. Downing looked up 
with a pleased smile. It turned to wrath. 

In the doorway, starched and immacu- 
late, stood James, a plate of steaming 
muffins in his hand. 

Downing glared. He seized the wood- 
en James, shook him until cap, apron, 
and dimity sleeves stood in three separate 
directions. 

Before he could recover breath his vic- 
tim had retreated behind the heavy oak 
door. The conversation that followed 
was carried through a cautious crack, at 
which appeared now one wary eye, now a 
crumpled cap-frill, and now a degenerate 
ear. 

‘‘James, what does this mean?”’ 

‘*Missus told me to.”’ 

**To what?”’ 

‘*Keep an eye on you, sir.”’ 

‘Well, you’d better come inside where 
you can keep two.’’ There was deep sar- 
casm in the tone, 

‘*No, thank you, sir,’’ respectfully. 

‘‘James,’’—after an eloquent pause,— 
“if a fiver would be of any use to you—”’ 

“No, sir; missus said you'd try it.” 

“Try what?’’ 

‘*To bribe me, sir.’’ 

‘Did she, perhaps, tell you why I am 
caged up here like a lunatic?” sarcas- 
tically. 

The watching eye gleamed intelligently 
through the crack, and one long, bony 
finger appeared under the rakish cap, and 
tapped significantly on the expanse of 
forehead. 

“Oh!’? Downing gasped. He sank back 
speechless. So that was it? Mary had 
told James that he was out of his head, 
had she? And she had shut him up? 
For what? Perhaps he was insane. He 
laughed aloud. The eye disappeared 
hastily from the crack. 

‘See here, James, you are all right. 
You do what your mistress told you to— 
only clear out of my sight and hearing. 
And shut the door. I'll be quiet.”’ 

Downing smiled grimly. Mary had 
chosen a good tool. She knew, by bitter 
experience, the thickness of James’s 
skull, and that if an idea were once lodged 
there, another could not possibly enter. 
If she had told James that his master was 
insane and must be humored,—even to 
dressing up like an imbecile wax doll,— 
nothing could drive the idea out of his 
head. 

‘‘And my actions have not been alto- 
gether sane,”’ reflected Downing, candidly. 

There was a sliding click of the latch, 
and the sound of scurrying feet. 

Downing did not at once avail himself 
of his liberty. He sat looking moodily 
into the fire, pondering on the situation. 
What could Mary mean by it? She was a 
sensible woman — Ugh! What was the 
matter? He felt sick, and compressed, 
and choking. Why would women have 
their dresses made so tight? He pulled 
impatiently at the offending buttons, al- 
ready stretched to the last degree of ten- 
sion. At a touch they popped merrily 
across the room. Downing drew a deep, 
full breath. With the inspiration came a 
brain-wave of memory. He had always 
insisted on Mary’s wearing shapely, 
tailor-made gowns. He had pooh-poohed 
the short-waisted, «esthetic ones she 
sighed for. ‘‘Bags,’’ he had called them, 
he remembered, penitently, as he crawled 
around the floor, after escaping buttons. 

When the ravages of digestion had been 
repaired as skilfully as masculine fingers 
could accomplish, he prowled about the 
house, a restless spirit. He could not sit 
still; but neither, after a time, could he 
move about with any comfort. The eter- 
nal swish-swish, twist-twist of the heavy 
skirts about his ankles drove him wild. 

He limped at last to a couch, and, 
throwing himself down, lay staring miser- 
ably at the ceiling. His head ached. His 
back ached. No wonder women were 
sick! He would be a confirmed invalid 
before night. 

He had not ventured to peep out of the 
windows. Some one might see him, But 
at last, about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, he limped miserably to the front 





window and looked up and down the 
quiet street, Not a soul in sight. How 
good the sunshine looked, and the dusty 
pavement! 

He raised his languid eyes to the win- 
dow across the street. What a very pe- 
culiar-looking woman! Her profile was 
strong and fine, but there was something 
awkward in her bearing—Jenkins! 

As Downing doubled up with laughter, 
he became aware of a similar mirth on the 
part of Jenkins. He bethought himself 
of his own unmanly garments, and beat a 
hasty retreat. 

Jenkins did the same. 

The curtains fell chastely between them. 

The temptation was too strong to be 
resisted. Cautiously, after a time, Down- 
ing raised a corner of the curtain and 
peered out. 

Jenkins was doing the same. 

They grinned. Communications began 
—signs, deaf-and-dumb letters and ges- 
ture, 

‘What is it all about?’’ telegraphed 
Jenkins. ‘Morton, next door, in same 
a." 

Morton appeared and grinned. 

Presently no less than five gowned men 
discovered themselves, peeping from be- 
hind sheltering curtains. The whole 
street was in a state of petticoat siege. 

Downing’s mind leaped farther. It was 
probably the whole town. The men of 
Westbridge were to be taught a lesson. 

Swiftly Downing telegraphed to Jen- 
kins, They would keep quiet until even- 
ing. They would not expose themselves 
to the ridicule of day. But when the 
friendly shades of night should fall—indi- 
cated by closing his eyes and falling into 
exaggerated sleep--they would steal forth 
and confer. 

Once more the curtains fell, and Down- 
ing crawled miserably back to the couch 
to await Mary’s return. The stillness and 
loneliness of the house were unbearable. 
Was it thus, he wondered, that she waited 
for him to come at night? Even the 
wooden James, who had become invisible, 
would have been welcome. At times 
Downing heard a swish of starch or a 
ruffled scut .e that told him he was still 
under faithful guard. 

There was a quick key in the door, a 
hurried step in the hall, a snatch of song. 
The portiéres parted. 

Downing lay on his side, one arm pro- 
tecting his face. He watched her from 
beneath it. 

She came swiftly down the room. 

‘Tired, dear?’ She dropped grace- 
fully to one knee beside him, and smoothed 
his hot forehead with firm, soft fingers, 

The long curtains parted. James, in 
dimity and cap, appeared, ‘‘Dinner is 
served, sir.’’ 

‘Come, dear,’’ said Mary gently. ‘‘You 
will feel better when you have had some- 
thing to eat.’’ 

Downing made a mental vow never to 
say it again. It was one of his pet 
phrases. 

As they seated themselves, he saw with 
envious eyes the evening paper, his paper, 
laid carefully by Mary’s plate. He must 
play the rdle to the bitter end. He would 
ask her meekly what had been done to- 
day. But with the first spoonful of soup 
she disappeared behind the paper. 

Downing studied the lines upside down. 

He was remembering many things. 
Occasionally, as he sipped his soup, he 
caught a glimpse of Mary’s face around 
the corner of the paper. He had no idea 
she could look so superior. Those gold- 
bowed eye-glasses were immensely be- 
coming to her. He had never let her wear 
glasses. He liked her pretty, feminine, 
short-sighted way of looking at things. 
The glasses spoiled all that. But they 
suited her present réleawfully well. They 
somehow made her look like young Bar- 
clay at the club. Downing had always 
stood secretly in awe of Barclay and of his 
opinions, As he looked at his wife he 
was conscious that she affected him very 
much after the manner of young Barclay. 
He tried to rise above it; but a miserable 
consciousness of soft silk about his wrists 
and costly lace at his throat kept him 
down. 

Now and then Mary vouchsafed him a 
piece of news. She murmured to herself 
over specially interesting items. With 
the coming of the dessert, she laid down 
the paper with an air of conscious virtue 
that Downing recognized acutely. 

The gold eyeglasses surveyed him kind- 
ly, ifa trifle patronizingly. 

‘‘What was done about the ‘Big Four,’ 
Mary?” The question that had been burn- 
ing on his lips leaped out. 

“Oh, that’s all right. I made tea thou- 
sand.’’ She spoke with modest satisfac- 
tion. 

Downing gasped inwardly. 
been his maximum hope. 

‘*‘Was Dexter there?”’ 

‘‘He wasn’t able to come.”’ 
ever so slightly and kindly. 
ter took his place.”’ 

‘‘How was the deal managed?”’ 

“I don’t believe you would understand 
it, dear.’’ She spoke firmly, but very, 


Five had 


Mary smiled 
‘Mrs. Dex- 








very kindly, ‘But you really get the 
cream of it all.’’ She extracted a bill from 
a generous roll and tossed it across the 
table. “I thought I would draw a little 
on account,” she said. 

Downing pocketed it—that is, tried to 
pocket it—humbly. Good moneyewas not 
to be refused, But deep in his heart was 
a resolve never to toss money to Mary, 
It was not comfortable. She should have 
an allowance and a bank account after 
this,—if there was any “after this.” Hg 
began to feel as if the satin folds and lace 
might be grown to his person. As soon 
as James should leave them alone to. 
gether, he would tell Mary what he had 
been thinking about to-day. 

James passed the dessert, filled the 
glasses, gave a final glance to see that 
nothing more was needed, and grasped 
the handles of his tray. 

‘Have ‘you had a comfortable day, 
James?”’ asked Mary kindly. She did not 
trust herself to look at him. 

James released his hold on the tray and 
lifted the dimity skirt in one hand, gazing 
at its stiffness. ‘‘It’s the like o’ that wud 
be the death of a man if he was a wum- 
man,’’ he said solemnly. 

Mary looked at him reflectively. ‘“‘They 
aren’t comfortable, are they, James? How 
do you think you would like to wear them 
all the time?’’ she asked, scanning the 
wooden face. 

‘Dade an’ I'd niver be doing it another 
day—not if ye was to go down on yer 
knees for it,’’ returned James promptly, 

He grasped the handles of the tray once 
more and rustled away with solemn mien, 

As the door closed behind him, Down- 
ing glanced at Mary. Their eyes met. 
They smiled. 

‘‘Make out your list, Mary,’’ said Down- 
ing humbly. ‘You shall have the things 
to-morrow. In the main I agree with 
James,”’ 

In the main every man in Westbridge 
agreed with James. For which reason 
the women of Westbridge are to-day com- 
fortably clad. Some of the women con- 
tinue frumps under the new regime as 
they would under the old. But they are 
comfortable frumps. 

Westbridge comes near to being the 
‘Little Nut inside the Hub.”’ But the 
men of Westbridge are less boastful than 
of old. They walk softly before the 
world.—New York Evening Post. 
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HELP FOR THE FARMER’S WIFE. 





Joe Trigg, in the lowa Woman's Stani- 
ard, says: . 

“The question of help in the house 
for the farmer’s wife is one of the most 
serious problems connected with the man- 
agement of the farm. The work in the 
farm house is so perfectly merciless and 
ever present during the crop season, 80 
closely associated with the actual work of 
the farm, that when the wife and mother 
is not equal to the burden imposed upon 
her it becomes a most serious matter. 
Three meals a day, and pretty good ones 
at that, must somehow be got up, for 
hired men will not stand cold snacks or 
picked up lunches. Help for the wife is 
hard to get and becomes more so each 
year, 

‘*Now, there are a few things which any 
man can do, if he has not already secured 
them, which will greatly lighten the work 
inthehome. A supply of soft and hard 
water to be obtained without work, plen- 
ty of dry fuel easy of access, a well sup- 
plied vegetable and fruit garden to draw 
upon for supplies, a hard wood floor in 
the kitchen, a modern range or oil stove 
to cook with, and a generous supply of 
kitchen utensils. It will cost far less to 


| Am Very Busy 


BUT 


call me up when you wish any job print- 
ing done. I am all ready now to print 
your visiting cards, business cards, note- 
heads, envelopes, labels, programmes, 
circulars, pamphlets, leaflets, fliers, or 
anything, small or great. I am now the 
printer of this paper, and my office is at 


293 Congress Street, Boston, 


directly opposite the Summer Street side 
entrance to the South Union Station. 
I do all kinds of Job Printing at short 
notice and right prices for good work. 


Meet Me 


any day at noon at office of the WomMAN’S 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, if Congress Street 
is too far out of your way. Dropaline or 
call me up by telephone, 2551 main, 
and I will meet you promptly and serve 
you faithfully. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
293 Congress Street, Boston. 
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procure these things than it will to chase 
around after a hired girl and pay her 
wages, or pay a doctor’s bill. The wife is 
by every right entitled to just as much 
modern equipment and conveniences in 
the kitchen as her husband is in the con- 
duct of the farm work, and she should not 
have to ask for these things either.”’ 





NATIONAL NEGRO BUSINESS LEAGUE. 

The proceedings of the National Negro 
Business League in Chicago last week 
were unique and interesting. Last year, 
for the first time, an effort was made to 
bring together from all parts of the United 
States colored men and women engaged 
in business. The object was information 
and inspiration by taking counsel togeth 
er, and also to show the country what the 
people of the Negro race are already 
doing in business. 

Ata previous meeting, held in Boston, 
the National Negro Business League was 
organized, with Booker T. Washington, 
the principal of Tuskegee Institute, as its 
president. Since then the influence of the 
organization has been widely extended 
through the formation of numerous local 
leagues. This second annual session of 
the national league just held in Chicago 
assembled under the auspices of the local 
body in that city—tbe Negro Men’s Busi- 
ness League of Cook County. 

The success of the meetings last year 
and this has proved a surprise and encour- 
agement to all interested. Handel Hall, 
in Chicago, was filled day after day with 
earnest, intelligent men and women, anx- 
ious to hear how others of their race have 
overcome obstacles, and able to tellin a 
modest, concise manner what they them- 
selves have done, Nearly all the States 
were represented, some of the delegates 
coming from as far away as California. 
Among those present were negro bankers 
—it may be news to some to learn that 
there are several successful negro banks 
in operation in the country—merchants, 
real estate dealers, manufacturers, the 
mayor of a negro town, tailors, pub- 
lishers, undertakers, and representatives 
of almost every business and industry. 
The scope of the League and the breadth 
of its influence may be seen from such 
topics as ‘‘The Negro Publishing House,’* 
‘The Founding of a Negro City,” ‘‘Hamp- 
ton Building and Loan Association,’ 
“The Negro in Real Estate, Insurance, 
Manufacturing, Jobbing, Catering, etc.”’ 
It was a marvellous exhibit of enterprise 
and efficiency for a race but thirty-five 
years from slavery. In addition there 
were numerous informal addresses, and a 
very general discussion of the subjects. 

President Washington was present at all 
of the meetings, and his intimate know]l- 
edge of the South enabled him to make 
frequent comments which added greatly 
to the interest and value of the meetings. 
The presiding officer was Giles B. Jack- 
son, the president of the local league in 
Richmond, Virginia.—Chicago Advance. 


-_*-- 


THE FIRST MRS. VANDERBILT. 


A woman played a large part in laying 
the foundations of the fortunes of the 
house of Vanderbilt. The first Cornelius 
Vanderbilt married at the age of twenty, 
and a year later became captain of a small 
steamboat plying between New York and 
New Brunswick, N. J. Passengers were 
numerous, and many persons went to 
New Brunswick and back by boat for the 
pleasure trip. Others, when the boat 
reached New Brunswick, got into stages 
and were driven across the State to an- 
other steamer, which took them down the 
Delaware. 

Of course they wanted something to 
eat, and here Mrs. Vanderbilt saw her 
opportunity. New Brunswick’s hotel, or 
half-way house, was dirty and ill-kept. 
Mrs. Vanderbilt suggested to her husband 
that they should take the hotel, refit it, 
and run it in a style that would attract 
guests. Vanderbilt leased the hotel; but, 
as the scheme was his wife’s, he told her 
she might run it and have the profits. 
Mrs. Vanderbilt overhauled the house 
and named it Bellona Hall, after the 
steamship Bellona, which her husband 
then commanded, 

The fame of Bellona Hall soon spread 
to New York, and parties were made up 
to visit it, because of the excellent fare to 
be found there. It also increased the 
profits of the line for which Captain Van- 
derbilt worked, and his salary was in- 
creased to $2,000 a year. Mrs. Vanderbilt 
for twelve years managed the Bellona 
Hall, with profit to herself and pleasure to 
her guests. Her husband, during these 
years, had been studying steamships and 
the chances for profit in traffic on the 
Hudson and along the Sound. His means 
were limited, but he had valuable ideas 


gained from practical experience as a 


steamboat captain, and he felt sure that 
if he could get the right opening, he need 
not fear the greater wealth of his rivals. 
He never had questioned his wife’s man- 





agement of the hotel, but he knew she 
had saved some money. 

His opportunity came in 1832. He had 
a chance to get a controlling interest in a 
steamship for $18,000. He had saved $10,- 
000, but he did not know where to raise 
the balance. He told his wife about the 
steamship and explained his plans for 
making money if he could get it. “I 
need $8,000 more, and I don’t know 
where to get it,” said he. “I will give it 
to you,” replied Mrs. Vanderbilt, and to 
her husband’s surprise, she pulled the 
money out from under the bed. She 
had saved it from the profits of the 
hotel. Vanderbilt bought his boat. 
Money and more ships came rapidly after 
that—so rapidly that, when the civil war 
broke out, he was able to present to the 
nation one of his boats, worth $800,000, 
and yet feel easy about his finances and 
his fleet. When he was seventy be was 
credited with a fortune of many millions. 
— Success. 


PUBLIC BATHS IN JAPAN. 

Public baths are features of every Jap- 
anese town. There are 800 in Tokio, 
which are patronized by 300,000 people 
daily. The price charged is about a cent 
for grown persons and less for children, 








ATLANTA PAYS LOWEST WAGES. 

An Atlanta, Ga., woman has been study- 
ing the wage scale of herown city. As faras 
possible the condition of women workers 
has been investigated, and making all due 
allowances for groundless complaints on 
one hand and the disposition to conceal or 
embellish facts on the other, the conclu- 
sion, as published by her in the Atlanta 
Daily News, is that Atlanta pays to her 
women workers, in proportion to other 
cities, the lowest wages in the whole 
United States! 

In the candy factories of Atlanta some- 
thing over 500 women and girls are em- 
ployed. Their hours are from 7 A. M. 
until 5.30 P. M. They average about $3 
per week. Their work is light, and in the 
main done under fairly sanitary condi- 
tions. 

Here the saleswomen {n the best shops 
average from $3 to $3.50 per week, work- 
ing nine hours a day. 





SWEDISH FARM LIFE IN SUMMER. 


An American tourist writes to the New 
York Observer from a lovely country 
neighborhood in Sweden: 


Our hay harvest here is at its height. 
They cut and rake with American ma- 
chines, but women and men with pitch- 
forks pile it into cocks and then pile it on 
to wagons and then pile it into the great 
barns. I put the women first, for they 
are the most in number, and do the hard- 
est work. I notice that all the work that 
requires intelligence and skill is done by 
the men, and all this work is the lighter. 
Men ride on the machines. In piling the 
hay, they work in couples, and I observe 
that two women will lift over their heads 
and carry to the hay-cock just as largea 
mass of hay as any two men can carry. It 
is as great an exhibition of sheer muscle 
as you will ever see. In our day you can- 
not see +e: like it ina factory. They 
begin at 5 in the morning and work till 
half-past 7 in the evening, with several 
intervals for food, and schnapps which 
they have twice during each harvest day. 
The ‘“‘new woman”’ in visiting this coun- 
try would have no sphere at all in her ad- 
vocacy of women’s right to do men’s work. 
She does it all the year round, and when 
she has a chance she emigrates to America, 
where work is not done in this way. 

My friend thinks that the women work 
just as hard in America in other ways. 
The harvest work is exceptional. Emma, 
the housemaid, asked if she could go out, 
after our midday dinner, and work with 
the girls in the field, as if it were a frolic. 


MANAGING A TENEMENT-HOUSE. 








Mrs. Bertha Pfeffer, long connected 
with the Visiting Nurse Association and 
the Bureau of Charities of Chicago, is now 
custodian of a large tenement house in 
New York City. Of her methods and the 
success attending them she writes as fol- 
lows in a private letter: 

‘‘Let me tell you something about the 
Astral, There are 106 flats, varying from 
two to four rooms each, Eleven flats are 
used for a social settlement. There isa 
branch of the Pratt Institute Library in 
one of the storerooms, containing about 
5,000 volumes. The alumni of Pratt sup- 
port a kindergarten in a room originally 
designed for a lyceum for the tenants, 
This summer we changed one of the store- 
rooms into a model kindergarten-room, 
and I get the old room for a gymnasium 
for my boys. 

“So much for the social side. Now for 
the commercial. I let flats by the week, 
collecting rents every Monday. That takes 
me into each flat once a week, and I come 
to know my people very well. The first 
three months I ran behind the previous 
income. WhenI closed my year, June 1, 
I had collected $1,500 more than the house 
had ever earned before. I came within 





$590 of the full earning capacity of the 
house. Since January I have not hada 
vacant flat. Of course they change, but 
the flats are let before they are vacated. 
Formerly there were frequently as many 
as twenty-five vacant.’’ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘*Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASs. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8. Groesbeck. 


Copoctiogs to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politiés, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 


Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


Ashthma Cure Free 





ASTHMALENE BRINGS INSTANT RELIEF AND PERMANENT 
CURE IN ALL CASES. 





Sent Absolutely Free 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND 


on Receipt of Postal. 
ADDRESS PLAINLY. 








CHAINED 
FOR TEN 





RELIEF. 











There is nothing like Asth- 
malene. It brings instant relief, 
even in the worst cases, It 
cures when all else fails. 


The Rey. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge, 
Ill., says: ‘Your trial bottle of Asthma- 
lene received in good condition, I cannot 
tell you how thankful I feel for the good 
derived from it. I was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for 
ten years. I despaired of ever being 
cured, I saw your advertisement for the 
cure of this dreadful and tormenting dis- 
ease, Asthma, and thought you had over- 
spoken yourselves, but resolved to give it 


a trial. To my astonishment, the trial 
acted like a charm. Send me a full-size 
bottle.”’ 





Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 

Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 

NEw York, JAN. 3, 1901. 

Drs. TArr Bros’, MEDICINE Co. 

Gentlemen —Your Asthmalene is an ex- 
cellent remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, 
and its composition alleviates all troubles 
which combine with Asthma. Its success 
is astonishing and wonderful. 


After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmalene contains no opium, 


morphine, chloroform or ether. 


Very truly yours, 


Rev. Dr. MORRIS WECHSLER. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co. 


Avon Sprinos, N. Y., Fes. 1, 1901. 


Gentlemen—I write this testimonial from a sense of duty, having tested the won- 


derful effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. 
with spasmodic asthma for the past 12 years, 


My wife has been afflicted 
Having exhausted my own skill, as well as 


many others, I chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York. 


I at once obtained a bottle of Asthmalene. 


first of November. I very soon noticed a radical improvement. 
her Asthma has disappeared, and she is entirely free from all symptoms. 


My wife commenced taking it about the 
After using one bottle 
I feel that 


I can consistently recommend the medicine to all who are afflicted with this distress- 


ing disease. Yours respectfully, 


O. D. PHELPS, M. D. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co, 


Gentlemen—I was troubled with Asthma for 22 years, 


remedies, but they have all failed. 
a trial bottle. I found relief at once. 
and I am ever grateful. 
to work, 


Street, 


Fes. 5, 1901. 
I have tried numerous 


I ran across your advertisement and started with 
I have since purchased your full-size bottle, 
I have family of four children, and for six years was unable 
I am now in the best of health and am doing business every day. 
testimonial you can make such use of as you see fit, 
S. RAPHAEL, 67 East 129th St., New York City. 


This 
Home address, 235 Rivington 





TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 





Do not delay. Write at 
BROS’. MEDICINE CO., 79 


Sold by all 


once, addressing DR. TAFT 
East 130th St. N. Y. City. 


Druggists. 








The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THB 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 














—— 
For other information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 

A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magpaine, . 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callersare always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HaRkI0T T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 
Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 


THE Largest, Best Appssntes and Most Liberal 
Managei Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen 
tral anc Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


14 Beacon St., Boston 











Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 





For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, i» 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Axion Stones Biackwstt, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
Journal Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mase 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


=—_—_ 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA. 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOK 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Page 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G, P, A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston, 
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NATIONAL-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 





(Continued from First Page.) 


class legislation is no longer justified. 
But sex subordination still lingers. As 
Byron truly says: 

Man tc “an so oft unjust 

Is alway. 80 to woman. 

Progress lies in the advancement of 
woman, In 75 years of observation and 
experience I have never known an un- 
happy family where the principle of 
equality has been practised by both hus- 
band and wife, and of all marriages the 
most harmonious I have ever known have 
been those of men and women who have 
lived together as equals. I have known 
many hundreds of such households among 
the advocates of woman suffrage. The 
best husbands, the best fathers, have been 
the men who believed and practised 
equality alike in the home and in the 
State. The best wives have been women 
who were the companions and advisers of 
their husbands. Wyoming, after 33 years 
of equal suffrage, has fewer divorces than 
any other Western community. From a 
rough crowd of cowboys and herders of 
sheep and cattle it has become a commun- 
ity of happy homes. For more than a 
generation absolute political and social 
equality have existed, Thousands of men 


and women there have never seen ap elec- , 


tion in which women did not participate. 
If Cheyenne and Laramie are not demor- 
alized, why should other towns and cities 
be corrupted? Happily 300,000 square 
miles of territory, 46 times the area of 
Massachusetts, has established equal suf- 
frage for women and men. More than a 
million American citizens already enjoy 
sex equality. Two hundred thousand 
children are growing up under these influ- 
ences, Like cities set upon a hill, those 
four mountain States stand as an example 
and an inspiration. No longer will Emer- 
son lament that ‘*The lofty land is cursed 
with little men.”’ 

How terribly woman suffrage is needed 
jn the corrupt city governments of New 
York and Philadelphia, Chicago and New 
Orleans, Buffalo and Boston! Can we be- 
lieve that if the wives and mothers, sisters 
and daughters were voters, the police of 
these cities would be permitted to levy 
blackmail on vice and become silent part- 
ners of gambling houses and brothels? 
Woman suffrage means the supremacy of 
the home in Stateand nation, and redemp- 
tion of the human race, It means man- 
lier men and more womanly women. 


Mrs. Lu Priscilla D, Hackstaff of Brook- 
lyn contended that woman’s enfranchise- 
ment would create happier homes. She 
used the argument of the preceding speak- 
ers, and said the census shows that fewer 
divorces have been obtained in Wyoming, 
the first State in which suffrage was given 
to women, than in any Western State or 
Territory of the country. The mother is the 
head of the home, and must be respected 
in her opinions. If the law place her on 
an equality with her husband he wil re- 
spect her a great deal more than does 
even the most devoted husband without 
that condition. Women are happier when 
able to express themselves and when 
they have the privilege of controlling the 
surroundings and conditions of their chil- 
dren, because those conditions will be 
more desirable than at present. When the 
mother is happy, the home cannot be oth- 
erwise. 

Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenberg, of Phila. 
delphia, Pa., presented some arguments to 
show that woman suffrage would elevate 
the moral standard of society. She said: 


As women get away from the custom of 
subjection and discover they are responsi- 
ble beings, they rise in the scale of social 
purity. It is difficult to collect positive 
facts in regard to the moral conditions of 
society. The ‘‘Statesman’s Year Book”’ 
gives some figures along this line. Under 
the head of the movement of population 
is the birth record. A comparison of the 
number of legitimate and _ illegitimate 
births shows that in European countries 
where women have the most freedom, the 
percentage of illegitimates is only about 
one fourth as many as in the countries 
where they have the least liberty. Portu- 
gal and Austria head the list with between 
15 per cent. and 16 per cent., Switzerland 
4 per cent., Great Britain (where women 
are partly enfranchised) 4 per cent., and 
New Zealand 4 percent. As no record is 
given for America, we may consider the 
blight of illegitimacy is so insignificant 
that our government does not deem it of 
sufficient importance to enumerate it. 

A short time ago a prominent anti-suf- 
fragist stated that since women have been 
forced to go outside of the home to work 
in factories, stores, offices and school- 
rooms they have lost in virtue, because as 
wage-earners they were exposed to the 
wicked temptations of the world. After 
a careful study of the United States cen- 
sus I find her statement is not true. Un- 
der the items of dependent, disorderly and 
criminal women, the numbers are less per 
thousand in 1800 than before. 

The logic of events is the most power- 
ful of any I know, and the purity of the 
family the most vital point to be pro- 
tected. Putthe power of protection in 
the hands of women and do not be too 
impatient for results. Remember that 
‘*Reforms do not leap; they march to their 
results with the majesty of science, and 
the certainty of law.” 

Miss Kate M. Gordon, of New Orleans, 
La., corresponding secretary of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association, argued that 
the enfranchisement of women would ad- 
vance the cause of peace and relatively 
the progress of civilization. She used the 
following arguments of the anti-suffra- 


giste: 








First—That the essence of government 
is force and that, therefore, an analogy 
exists between the casting of a ballot and 
the shouldering of a musket. 

Second—That the natural sphere of 
woman is the home—the family, and, 
through her God-given instinct of mater- 
nity, the moral and physical preservation 
of the race, and anything which interferes 
with this natural order of things threatens 
the safety of the whole social fabric. 

In support of these two positions, the 
combative and non-combative nature of 
the sexes is appealed to. On the one 
hand, this quality of combativeness in the 
male is cited as essential to the physical 
development of the race, to secure through 
the law of selection the survival of the 
fittest; while, on the other hand, only in 
the defense of offspring is the combative- 
ness to any degree present in the female. 

In the application of these principles 
by our opponents, it has mattered little as 
to the eternal fitness of maintaining force, 
that inheritance of a barbaric conception 
of government, in a government which 
over a century and a quarter ago declared 
for consent as the true ideal of democ- 
racy—in its further application, we know 
that disfranchisement does not follow 
physical disability for military service; 
witness the weak, the lame, the blind, the 
aged, who vote—neither can they, in their 
perverted sense of justice, see any con- 
necting link by which to clothe with equal 
power, the motherhood which bears the 
soldiers who fight in defense of country. 

However, whatever of truth this element 
of force has had in the past in the estab- 
lishment of race supremacy, under a sys- 
tem of warfare conducted with the sim- 
plest and crudest of arms, in the evolution 
from savagery to civilization, man’s in- 
ventive genius has created such agents of 
annihilation ranging from gunpowder to 
dynamite and lyddite, to the rapid-tiring 
guns and explosive shells, etc., that the 
‘race is no longer to the swift and the bat- 
tle to the strong,’’ and studentsof social sci- 
ence are calling in unmistakable tones 
fora halt in a system of warfare which, 
through the survival of the unfit, threat- 
ens the future of the race. In this con- 
nection, I refer my listeners to a recent 
article by Prof. David Starr Jordan in the 
Popular Science Monthly, who, quoting 
from such authorities as Seely and Seeck, 
establishes beyond a doubt that the fall of 
a nation is due to war, which leaves in 
death upon the battlefield or returns with 
the imprint of disease or barracks’ vice the 
nation’s best blood. 

Reason, that spark of divinity in man- 
kind which first dictated the expediency 
and justice of consent as the underlying 
principle of government, now through her 
handmaiden, science, demands impera- 
tively, in the name of race preservation, 
its recognition, and, in this crisis there 
rises upon our horizon the star of peace, 
and men and women are urging that the 
uselessness, the injustice and oppression 
of war cease, and through the awakening 
of the public conscience of the world, are 
seeking to establish arbitration in lieu of 
force as one of the 20th-century forces of 
civilization. 

What then becomes of the argument 
against the enfranchisement of woman, on 
the score of her inability to bear arms in 
defense of government when, from changed 
conditions, the warning has gone forth in 
the name of race preservation for the 
cessation of war? And, again, into race 
preservation our opponents have circum- 
scribed the woman’s sphere; upon her 
has been laid the responsibility of holding 
intact the whole social fabric, whose warp 
and woof consists in the moral and physi- 
cal preservation of the race. Now, my 
friends, in popular parlance, our oppo- 
nents are up to it, and, like a boomerang, 
their weapons have recoiled upon those 
whom I may suitably call ‘‘our friends, 
the enemy.”’ 

With reason, justice, imperative neces- 
sity calling for a cessation in a system of 
warfare, which, in the language of the 
recruit office, calls for the physically and 
morally strong of the nation, between the 
ages of 18 and 35, to go forth and be 
mowed down by thdse giants of destruc- 
tion which constitute modern defense, is 
the woman fulfilling her sphere who de- 
sires to remain in negative influence, in- 
stead of a direct influence in the powers 
that be in the formation of government? 
Can any sane judgment doubt fora moment 
that a constituency of voting mothers 
would not have a determining influence in 
hastening the goal toward peace and arti- 
tration? War launched for glory, war for 
gain, war for conquest, where, over the 
mangled carnage, physical and moral, of 
the youth of our land, political aspirants 
leap to the realization of their personal 
ambition, would be impossible with a 
constituency made up one half of the 
womanhood of our country—to believe 
otherwise is to conceive of a condition so 
anomalous as to demand a judgment more 
than human. 

Therefore, if the advocates of peace are 
sincere in their desire to hasten the day 
of the realization of that message from 
Him in whose humanity all nations, creeds 
and sects can find a common ground of 
worship, ‘‘Peace on earth, good will to- 
ward men,”’ let them create and clothe 
with power in government a constituency 
who, by natural instinct and centuries of 
environment, have embraced as their ideal 
race preservation. 

Hence the enfranchisement of woman, 
through abolishment of war and the estab- 
lishment of arbitration, would advance 
the progress of civilization. 

In the absence of Mrs. Clara B. Colby, 
of Washington, D. C., who was to have 
shown that woman suffrage would create 
better industrial conditions for women, 
Mrs. Catt spoke briefly on the subject. 
She said that there were fewer women 
workers in America than in other coun- 
tries, but that those who do work receive 
higher wages, and more elevated positions 
are opened to them. She attributed this 





condition of affairs to the efforts of the 
suffragists who have educated the public 
toa higher sense of the value and natural 
position of women. She spoke of the ev- 
olution of the shirt waist to exemplify her 
statement. One hundred years ago the 
women had to weave the material, cut and 
fit it, and sew it by hand; fifty years ago 
they bought the material, but had to sew 
it by hand; 25 years ago they sewed it by 
machine, and to-day they buy their shirt 
waists ready made at the shops, because 
women have fouad other occupations 
which will bring them more compensation 
for their time, and they do not care to 
spend their time on something that can be 
bought at the bargain counter for a small 
sum, 

She referred to the recent strike of shirt 
waist makers in New York, because the 
manufacturers compelled them to buy the 
thread with which to work, and to pay for 
the power used in their machines. The 
working women have no protection from 
the political parties of the country. Ev- 
ery political platform contains a plank for 
the protection of the workingman, because 
he has a vote, but there never has been 
any for the working woman, because she 
has not the ballot. 

The suffragists are striving to obtain the 
ballot in order that working women may 
be protected, and as any woman, no mat- 
ter how rich she may be to-day, is liable 
to be a working woman next week, the 
speaker appealed to all women to join the 
ranks and fight for woman suffrage in or- 
der that they may have protection from 
oppression if they are ever in the place of 
a working woman. Mr. Melville A. Root, 
of Michigan, added a few words to Mrs. 
Catt’s address, in which he said that if 
woman could express herself by ballot, 
industrial conditions would be improved 
for her. 

Mrs. Mell W. Woods, of Idaho, from ex- 
perience in a State that has given the 
franchise to women, is certain that it 
tends to purify politics. She went thor- 
oughly into the subject, and explained 
minutely how the ballot in women’s hands 
purified politics in her State. She also 
read a letter from Gov. Hunt, of Idaho, in 
which he said: 

I think you may state most positively 
that woman suffrage in Idaho purifies 
politics. My own experience in this State 
upon that question is that the woman vote 
has compelled not only State conventions, 
but more particularly county conventions 
of both parties to select the cleanest 
and best material for public office. I 
have myself seen many conventions in 
this State turn down the strongest local 
politicians for the simple reason that their 
moral habits were such that the woman 
vote would unite against them regardless 
of politics. It has also accomplished an- 
other thing in this State,.and that is, it 
has taken politics out of the saloon where 
it formerly belonged toa great extent, and 
has elevated it, especially in local politics, 
upon a higher plane of morality and fit- 
ness for office. Ido believe that, in our 
State, where every woman is interested in 
good government, in good officers, in the 
utmost economy of administration, in a 
low rate of taxation, and has a knowledge 
of these questions and very often an 
acquaintance with most of the candidates, 
it is an unqualified success. 

The admirable address of Miss Minnie 
Reynolds, of Colorado, and the subsequent 
proceedings of the Suffrage Conference 
will appear in full next week, 
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THE FOUR LADY DEANS. 

While the school directors of our own 
and several other Western cities, in their 
superior wisdom and enlightenment, are 
removing able women teachers from posi- 
tions of trust and honor and putting men 
in their places, while they also, excepting 
in the cases of some few favorites, pay 
women teachers less than men for the 
same grade and quality of service, it is 
gratifying to learn that the leading educa- 
tors of the older and more advanced East- 
ern States show a higher degree of jus- 
tice, liberality, and progressiveness. 

Four first-class educational institutions, 
Brown University, Oberlin College, Bar- 
nard and Wellesley, have each respective- 
ly appointed a woman as dean. 

The new dean of Brown University is 
Miss Annie Crosby Emory, of Ellsworth, 
Me. She takes a position which, since 
the beginning of the College, has been oc- 
cupied by a man. She is a graduate of 
Bryn Mawr, and for three years has been 
dean of women and assistant professor of 
classical philology at the University of 
Wisconsin. She has won many profes- 
sional and scholastic honors, and Brown, 
an old and once very conservative institu- 
tion, honors itself by giving her a position 
of such responsibility. 

Miss Alice Luce, who has been appoint- 
ed to adeanship at Oberlin, that always 
liberal, coéducational college, is a gradu- 
ate of Wellesley, and has been one of its 
professors. Previous to this she taught 
in the high schools at Wellesley and Put- 
nam, Conn., and at the girls’ Latin school 
of Boston, also at Smith College. She has 
devoted much time to study abroad, and 
has received several degrees. 





Miss Ellen Pendleton, the newly elected 
dean of Wellesley, is a graduate of that 
College, and has for thirteen years been a 
member of its teaching faculty. 

Miss Laura D. Gill, the newly chosen 
dean of Barnard College, is a graduate of 
Smith College, and has studied in Europe. 
At the breaking out of the Spanish- 
American War, she resigned her place at 
the Burnham School, Northampton, Mass., 
and enlisted with the Red Cross in Cuba, 
where she did excellent service. For the 
last two years she has been in charge of 
the work of the Cuban Orphan Society, 
and has resided in Cuba. 

These appointments give general satis- 
faction, as they are strictly in line with 
the advance constantly being made by 
women in the higher grades of education, 
In the days of the great Italian renais- 
sance, when men and women alike became 
enthusiastic devotees of the new learning, 
women were given professorships in the 
universities. The names of the three 
who occupied chairs of law at the great 
University of Bologna find honorable rec- 
ord in the archives of that institution, and 
their portraits have come down to us, 
showing that they were distinguished by 
graces of person as well as of mind. Por- 
tia, in the ‘*Merchant of Venice,”’ is no 
creature of the poet’s imagination. She 
is drawn from the life of her era, 

To day the universities of Sweden, 
Italy, and Switzerland accord women 
leading professorships, an example to 
some extent copied in England, and wide- 
ly prevalent in the United States. 

The women of our country who occupy 
these advanced positions have been fitted 
for them by careful :training, and are of 
exceptionally high character and. execu. 
tive ability. The rule governing their 
appointment and service is that for equal 
work for men they shall receive equal pay. 
— Minneapolis Tribune. 








HOW TO VISIT BUFFALO IN TWO DAYS. 


In these days of rapid transit and quick 
travel, it is possible to travel a considera- 
ble distance in a very short time, and to 
the people who would like to visit the 
Pan-American Exposition, but cannot af- 
ford the leisure, the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road offers a route whereby a person may 
visit Buffalo and enjoy the Pan-American 
Exposition at a loss of only two days. 

By leaving Boston on the 6.19 at night, 
arriving in Buttalo early the next morn- 
ing, two days may be spent in visiting the 
Fair; leaving Buffalo early on the evening 
of the second day, arriving in Boston early 
the next morning. 

The trains via this route are equipped 
with the latest and most up-to-date 
sleeping cars. 

The rates are very low, and the scenery 
through western Massachusetts and east- 
ern New York is unsurpassed. 

Send to the Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for 
Pan-A merican book entitled, ‘‘ Picturesque 
Routes to the Pan-American,”’ 


—_o_—_- 


Those of our readers who contemplate 
an autumn excursion would do well to 
write Mr. C. E. Laechler, G. P. A. of the 
International S. 8. Co., Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, for information regarding Ocean 
Sea Coast Excursions via this popular 
route, which will be continued for 30 days, 
and the points effective will be Eastport 
and Lubec, round trip fare, $5.25; Calais, 
St. Andrews and St. John, round trip 
fare, $6.00. Tickets are good for return 
within 30 days from date of issue. 


——_@—__—_ 


The Glove Department at Miss Fisk’s, 
144 Tremont Street, is splendidly stocked 
with both beautiful and practical Gloves. 
They range from $1.25 to $2.00 in price, 
and are all warranted. Miss Fisk’s Gloves 
at $1.50 are receiving great commendation 
from numerous patrons, 


GloucesteR 


‘“‘North Shore Route!’’ 


And CAPE ANN! 


Stanch, spacious, modern steel steamers, Cape 
Ann and City of Gloucester, leave North side 
Central W hart, foot of State Street station stairs, 
Elevated road, Boston, weather right, Week 
Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M. and 4.45 P. M. 

Leave Gloucester 3 and 7.30 A. M.and 2.15 P.M. 

Sundays, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 5.30 
P. M. Leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A.M. 
and 3.15 P. M. 

(No 3 A.M. Boat from Gloucester Monday.) 

Complete equipment. Columbus Orchestra 





ROUND TRIP, 75c. 
Single Fare 50c. 50-Trip Book $12.50. 


E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
BOSTON & GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO, 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station, 








Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuaRE. — The coming week 
the excessive demand for seats for the 
first week’s performances of William Gjj-. 
lette’s great war drama, “‘Secret Service,” 
makes it desirable to continue the same 
attraction. This play holds a unique place 
and its performances have proved a strong 
attraction, and its retention will prove ac- 
ceptable to the amusement seeking pub- 
lic. The Castle Square players have aj- 
ways been successful in this class of plays 
and in ‘Secret Service’? the prominent 
members of the popular stock company 
have splendid opportunities for their best 
dramatic work. On Monday, Sept. 23, 
will appear the comedy, ‘A Colonia] 
Girl,’ written by Grace Livingston and 
Abbie Sage Richardson, as played by Ed- 
ward Sothern’s company a few seasons 
ago. Chocolate bonbons will be distrib- 
uted at the Monday matinee. 


—_o—__—_ 


Boston Music HALL, — Vaudeville 
Bunth and Rudd are eminently grotesque 
comedians. They were even funnier than 
anticipated, and their specialty is a novel- 
ty, mirthful beyond compare, with a 
nameless dog which goes through a series 
of tricks. Dr. Schwindler, with his non- 
sensical application of “From the Old 
World,”’ is easily the central figure. So 
marked has been the success of this clever 
pair that their engagement has been ex- 
tended another week, Others engaged 
are Belmont and St. Clair in a combina- 
tion of farce comedy and juggling; the 
Columbia Comedy Four, in glees, part 
songs; Armstrong Brothers, comedians; 
Will J. Cook, in illustrated songs; Leon 
and Adeline, in juggling specialties; Thor, 
an accomplished instrumentalist; and 
Clark and Brockway, singers and dancers, 
The Vitagraph will repeat the splendid 
pictures of President McKinley, which 

ave roused audiences to intense enthu- 

.*sm, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





POSITION WANTED in a home of means 
and refinement, where the services of a well- 
born, well-bred gentlewoman, who could take 
responsibility of house and servants, and give 
motherly care to young people, would be appre- 
ciated; accustomed to travel; would chaperon 
one or more young people South for winter or 
abroad; highest references from physicians and 
others Address J. J. C., WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
Park Street. 





WANTED —A Working Housekeeper. —A 
neat, economical woman to wash, iron, and help 
with housework in a family of three adults and 
one child. A Jarge, pleasant bed-room and pri- 
vate dining-room for her espe ial use; a good 
home, considerate treatment, and good wages 
for the right person. Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E.S8. T., 364 Mans- 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,000. A 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
erllent neighborhood, Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. BK. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office 5 Park Street Boston. 





TO LET for balance of the season, a large, 
pleasant room on first floor, suitable for an in- 
valid or elderly person with attendant. Delight- 
ful location, directly on the shore. Table gener- 
ous and wholesome. Other rooms for September. 

Address Dr. V. F. B., Nahant, Mass. 





A SUNDAY SCHOOL BIBLICAL MUSE 
UM, containing 33 specimens of vegetable and 
mineral substances mentioned in the Bible, 
(aloes, anise and cummin, frankincense, camel's 
hair, sack-cloth, ete.), arranged by A. Takian, of 
Cesarea in Capadocia. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 
Address A. Takian, 26 Oxford St., Boston, Mass. 





BUFFALO EXPOSITION.—Persons intend- 
ing to visit the Pan-American Exposition can be 
accommodated in a comfortable home at very 
reasonable rates. Address H. E. T., WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office. 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. S.S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 








Where are You Going 
This Summer ? 


Before deciding send to the 


International 
Steamship Co. 


For Descriptive Folder of the 


Popular Eastern Seacoast Route 


Boston, Portland, Eastport, Lubec and 
St. John, N. B., with connections for 
Campobello, St. Andrews, Calais and al! 
parts of New Brunswick, Prince Edward's 
Island and Nova Scotia. 


The Day Route to Portland. 


Steamers sail from Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
at 8.15 A. M. 

During July, August and September 
additional sailings direct to St. John, 
Monday and Thursday noon. 

For further information address C. E. 
Laechler, G. P. A., Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 





John Youngjohn, Printer, 293 Congress Street. 
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